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THE APPROACH TOA GENERAL THEORY OF ACTION 1 ey 


G. E. Swanson 


and the need for, general theory in expect. ‘Their theory is of “the | categorial 
sociology. Having been that gen- type,” which | means that it 
theory would provide sociology with all a of classes 1 which 


the benefits that it has supplied other dis- a formed to fit the subject matter, so that 7. 2 
‘cplines—such benefits as universality, ne- there are intrinsic relations among the classes, 


accuracy proof—it was and these are in accord with the relations 
items of the ‘subject matter. Thus, Ne 


sons spoken about of, thors tell ‘of what we may 


‘The published and of defined to constitute an interdependent 
2 : system. A categorial system in this sense 
this effort of Parsons,? and of ‘Parsons: and 
always" logically prior to the laws which 
| Shils, to develop an app roach to a genera state further relations between its elements. _ 
- theory: of action and of social systems have The laws state generalized relationships" of 
included much talk about style of writing, interdependence between variables in the sys- 
vagueness of concepts, and unjustified psy- tem. The laws presuppose the definitions of 
chologizing, with little attention to the as- 4 
. sumptions that underlie their work and to a 
the insights it may contain. Since these 
assumptions are the residue that is ‘likely 
to have the greatest effect on the -develop- 
of general sociological theory, it seems into 
appropriate to make them explicit Or, 
explore their implications. present monograph is a 
Toward a General Theory of Action, Cambridge: — At no point do they claim to present a 
University Press, theoretical system. What they do say 


a Parsons, The Social System, eal that they want to try y out the u usefulness 
* certain assumptions about the | om 


The Social System extends that to 8 Parsons and Shils, of. cit., p. 50.. 
more detailed account of the implications of the ‘Ibid. p. 51. 
an _. of action for sociology. Since it is based on wie According to Parsons and Shils, social tems : 
a a special | case of the general theory of action. < 
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be built. Their initial effort. seems to be quotation, “The of reference of 


matter r of formulating some assumptions — involves actors, a situation of action, and the | 


about theory building in general, and about orientation . of the actor to that "situation, 7, 

theory-building i in disciplines concerned wi with Action is behavior “oriented — to the attain. hs 

“action” ins particular, of presenting some ment of ends i in situations, by m means of the 
-normatively expenditure of en- 


and, , finally, of showing how ‘these | primitive ergy. 
categories, in various combinations and p per- 


mutations, can be used to encompass all of -conceptualization of behavior: (1) Behavior 


_ the phenomena | now designated in existing © is oriented to the attainment of ends or goals 
concepts describing action. In this way, for _or other anticipated states of affairs. (2) It 


. There are four inlet to — noted i in this 


example, Parsons tries to show how Nazi takes place in situations. (3) It is norma. | 


: * ideology may be thought of as a a product tively regulated. (4) It “eg the expendi- 
of the combination of the second-order con- ture of energy or effort or “motivation” 


cepts. of ascription and universalism or how? _ (which may be more or less organized inde 


| 
ars the préféssional relation to a client is one _ pendently of its involvement in action). Thus, q q 


=f _ pak case of the second- order concepts of for example, a man driving his automobile to 
lake to go fishing might be the behavior 
analyzed. In this case, (1) to be fishing is 


"collective focus, and achievement. “end” toward which our man’s behavior 


8 
: a so “deriving”® higher level concepts is oriented; (2) his situation is the road and 
from more. primitive elements, Parsons and the car and the place w where he is: ; (3) his 
Ghils hope to give one kind of evidence for energy expenditures are normatively 
the fruitfulness of the primitive concepts _lated—for example, this: driving behavior is 

was 
they | propose for later use in deductive sys- an intelligent means of getting to the lake; 
: tems (i.e. , adequate primitive concepts should i. (4) but he does spend energy to get there; he 
holds the wheel, presses the accelerator, pays 


attention, and adapts his action to changing 
tions in the: phenomena under study), and, ‘road and traffic conditions. When 


in preliminary way, to show — can be and is so analyzed, it is called action." 


are these intentions. awareness of a goal, and that i is 
| is not germane to say that they predict © - ganized to choose means for 1 reaching s such | 
- nothing, because no predictions are attempted a goal which have previously been learned 
or intended. But we may ask such a question to be more effective rather than less effective, 


as the following: How | adequate are the e will be action. This is to be contrasted with 

proposed by Parsons and _ behaviors without goals (if exist) or 
ae Shils for redefining and ordering the major on cases in which a goal is known, but ut the 
; concepts now used bys sociologists? It is this ales to the goal are completely unknown.” 2 
that the | Paper Since few behaviors of interest to 


| into these last two classifications 


that aspect “of ‘the theory of social “systems” which 
concerned with the phenomena of the institution-— situations, the orientations of actors 
ra _ alization of patterns of value- orientation in the so- b h 
cat system... .” See Parsons, op. p. situations that will be manipulated by t ese 
Ibid. Pp. 191-194. authors to define the conceptual battery 
Parsons and Shils, op cit. , 259. tat & 
Parsons and Shils use “deriving” in Parsons and Shils, op. cit., p. 56. 
‘sense. It does not mean an operation in which a set § 1° bid., p. 53 
of conditions are stated, and from these, certain | 
-consequents are predicted. What they do seem to 12 examples of behavior without 
mean is an - operation | by which one seeks to show - goals, see Norman R. F. Maier, Frustration, New 
a that new combinations of primitive concepts give - McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949, and the 
an adequate definition of additional concepts. In this discussion of expressive behavior i in Herbert Blumer, | 
Way, Nazi-type ideologies are not predicted from “Collective Behavior,” in Alfred M. Lee (ed.), Work: | 
- combinations of universalistic and ascriptive — Outline of the Principles of Sociology, New Yous 


tations, but are defined and Noble, (1946, Pp. 167-222. 
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| 
‘These properties, then, represent the other actors de: constitute only me 
primitive concepts that will ll actually b be used not subjects, of cognitive, cathectic 
nc 
in future theory building -and d they are are and evaluative orientation. When nonso- 


center of our concern here. cial objects. have the | additional property 
(1) Properties of Actors. We are told being produced through interaction they are 
“very li little about the properties of actors, as called “cultural.” Laws, ideas, and recipes 
~ such, other than that they may be individ pel would be ex: examples | of cultural objects. ae ae! 
- uals or collectivities. 18 The actions produced =. (3) Varieties of Orientations of Actors to @ f 
are processes 0 “change of state in such _ Situations . Like the properties of situations, 
empirical "systems: of action. pom At other the orientations of actors to situations are of 
points, “we are told that the actor behaves ~ two major varieties. One of these is called — 
toward his world in terms of its ‘ ‘significance Te “motivational orientation,’ ’ the other, ‘ ‘value- 
for direct gratification or deprivation of im- Motiva tional orientation 


Finally, the actor must be 
pulse- uy) ba refers to those aspects of the actor ’s orienta- 


ypable of having, and of acting on, the 
cap. 8, g on to his situation which are related to ac- 
kinds to that appear tual or potential gratification or ‘deprivation 
below. | of the actor’s need-dispositions. We will speak 
Properties of Situations. There is of three modes of motivational orientation. 
little more information about ‘the situation The cognitive mode involves the various 1 
j encountered ed by the actor. He’® ‘may find that a by which an actor sees an object i Ry 
situation consisting of “a class of social a relation his system of -_need- dispositions. 


jects (individuals and -collectivities) anda Thus it would include the “location” of an 
object in the actor’s total object- world, the 


nonsocial (physical cultural 
msocial (physical ) determination of its properties and actual 


objects. Social objects may > be sub-classi- potential functions, its differentiations from 
- fied in two ways. The actor-subject may see _ other objects, and its relations to certain gen- a : 
these objects “solely in terms of what [an classes. 
actor-object is and irrespective of what — . The cathectic mode involves the various: 2 het 
actor [-object] does.’ ” In the former case he by which an actor invests an object 
is concerned with the actor- object asa affective significance. it would in- 


plex of “qualities; in the latter, as a a complex clude the positive or negative cathexes im- 
planted upon objects by their gratificational 


or -deprivational significance with respect to ‘th 

the actor’s need- dispositions or drives. 
fi “iii. . The evaluative mode involves the vari- 


ag of performances. The actor-subject may, sec- 
| ondly, see social objects as having ‘ ‘such a 
broad and undefined significance for (him] 


tat he feels obliged to grant them sae de- ~ ous us processes by ' which a an actor allocates his 


218 
mand they make of him, or he | may = energy among the various actions with re- 


social objects as as having ‘ “such a narrow and -_ to various | cathected objects" in an at- 


dearly defined significance for [him] that tempt to optimize gratification. Thus it would 
[he] does not feel obliged to to grant them any- ses by Wi gan- 

thing that is ‘not “clearly y called in the izes his cognitive and cathectic orientations 
definition of the relationship which obtains intelligent plans. Evaluation is func- 
between them. 19 first of these situa- tionally necessary for the resolution con- 


tions is called diffuse; the second, specific. -flicts among interests and among cognitive ‘ 
hich are interpretations which are not resolved auto- 


orientation ‘refers to t ose : aspects of 
} 14 Parsons and Shils, op. cit. p. 56. actor’s orientation which commit him 


15 Ibid., p. 10. the: observance of certain norms, standards, 
16To simplify the presentation, actors will be criteria of selection, whenever he is in a 
teferred to as if they were individuals. The reader is "contingent situation which allows. (and re- 
| asked to remember that they may be collectivities. ah a him to > make a choice 
17 Parsons and Shils, op. cit., p. 57. 
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cultural level we quiet set Some interesting implications follow from 
rules or standards as such, abstracted, so to this conclusion. The present paper \ will dis- ; 
= from the actor who is committed to cyss three of them: (1) The nature of the j a 


them by his own value-orientations and in wavtabies that will be used in prediction it. 


a whom they e exist as need- -dispositions to ob- this kind of primitive categc ory i is employe i 


th les. Th Iture incl 


_ set of standards. An individual’s value orien k 
_ tation is his commitment to these standards. work ¢ 


gories for such ‘prediction. throug! 
The Nature of the Variables for Use among 
entation, which parallel modes of in Prediction. (It will be helpful to phrase ond 
tional orientation. this problem as one of f stating the depend. conside 
i, The cognitive mode of value- ‘alibi ent variable to which one might predict from q partic} 
involves the various commitments to stand- these categories of actors’ orientations and opinior 
F: ards by which the validity of cognitive judg- ’ the independent variable from which the | pre- would 
‘ments is established . . . . [Among these would dictions will be derived) The dependent vari- | contint 
_ be the standards setting the validity of ob- able is action and its varieties. . The independ- conditi 
2 servations, the relevance of om | and the ent variable will be a predisposition of the muni 
2 importance of problems] actor to take one kind of action as “against 
The appreciative mode of value- orienta- eather. 


tion involves the” various commitments to 


standards by which the appropriateness (2) ‘The ‘Method d of Prediction | Implied. 


consistency of the cathexis of an object or = we accept the common | approach o of say ing a 
class of objects is assessed . . . these stand- that predispositions to behave are a part of © 
ards” ‘purport to give us rules for judging any total ac act, then what we do i in predicting 
whether or not a given object, sequence, or action is to forecast the later phases of acts. 
= pattern will have immediate gratificatory sig- from their predispositional stages. Parsons 
“Rificance. Shils provide no formal method to en- 
iii. The moral mode of value-orientation in- able prediction to the p predispositions ‘them. 


volves the various commitments to standards 
whieh certain consequences of particular selves. The major problems of prediction that 


actions and types of action may be assessed might | be handled by their concepts will be . 
ith respect to their effects upon systems of those that tell us (a) the conditions under 
~ action. . . . Specifically, they guide the actor’s ‘ _ which | predispositions will result in one form | 
choices with a view to how the consequences 4 action rather than another” and, 
of these choices will affect (a) the integration — the formal nature of the e resulting action held 
___ of his own personality system and (6) the constant, what will be (b) the substantive 
integration of acta social systems in which he nature of the manifestations of f combinations — 
isa participant predispositions o ofa particular na nature (eg., = 
haa The examination of the properties of a ac- Nazi ideology being a product of ascription 
tors, situations, and actors’ orientations — to and universalism). It i is instructive that the | 
- situations seems to reveal that there are not formal “derivations” appearing in this book 
| a three categories of properties here, but one— are precisely of the latter — jae. 
7 the orientations of actors to situations. All current behavior theories seem to beof 
iE ‘spection of the properties of situations ms shows this kind. All o of them predict in the style: « 
: that each of them i is defined | by the pore ac- ‘Given | an organism of type X with predis- 
| positions A and B, the following har | 
result; or: If one adds predisposition 
. to A and B, the organism’s behavior will be 
= of orientation _T he modes of orienta- 


Hi 5) eae 22 For important work of this kind, see Sigmund 
tion, themselves, are simply additional po- "Freud, “Psychopathology of Every ows Life,” “The : 


“3 entialities for relating to objects. ‘iT hey are "Interpretation of Dreams,” “Wit and its Relation to 


iss _-varieties of the more fundamental capacity the Unconscious,” in A. A. Brill (ed.), The Basic — 

— and ‘depriva- Writings of Sigmund Freud, New York: The Mod- 

ti ern Library, 1938, pp. 35-178, 181-549, 633-803; 
atte and John Dollard, “Under What Conditions Do 


terly, 12 (Winter, pp. 
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THEORY OF ACTION BY ‘PARSONS AND SHILS 


‘different in c ways from what it would other- predispositions will behave overtly 


th 


_ An example may be taken from a recent _ Sociologists will remember that ‘such writ- i 
‘experiment Festinger and T hibaut. 23 ers as Herbert Spencer and Ellsworth Hunt- 
‘These investigators brought small popula- ington took certain objective ‘conditions ex- 
tions into” the laboratory and put them to A ternal to the organism, assumed they would — 


“work: on a task that ¢ could only be solved all be experienced in the sz same ways | by all are 


through: the reaching of s some consensus organisms, and that, as we we have assumed, 
among th 1e people involved. The situation — overt behaviors would follow from these in- : 
was arranged to insure that there would be duced predispositions. It was in large part ~ i 
considerable diversity of opinion among the to take account of the fact that there often — ae 
participants and these differences of was no one-to-one correspondence between 
opinion: would be such that the participants the “objective” nature of the environment 
1e > pre- would p perceive them as. falling on a single. =z the way y the. organism m dealt with it that a 
t vari. ' continuum. The prediction was that these 
“conditions \ would force participants to build theories that predicted behavior from 
more frequently to those of = the environment conceptualized i in the terms 
number holding the opinions most extremely 
by 6) The ‘Suitability of ‘These 
members. for the Prediction of Action. The predisposi- 
saying the ‘prediction in this experiment tions to behave that are specifically listed in 
artof the statement of Parsons’ and Shils’ “Frame 


of barriers to a a desired goal, they will try to 


emove those. barriers. Operational defini- 


When humans are faced with a series 


All that is added to the natural propensities 5 


ental problem is a goal. Persons hold- 

ing divergent ideas from those of the rest = the organism to” experience his ‘situation — 

of the group will prevent ¢ the achievement _ e through cognizing, cathecting, and evaluating aa 

: ‘of con consensus. Therefore they will be ma manipu- is the learning of specific standards that give 

pA | - lated to remove their differences. Epistemic focus to these aspects of behavior. The two a, 

correlations: From the general | knowledge sub-classes of social objects seem to be of a a 
q of the experimenters through experience ‘in * different order and cannot be discussed in de- 
our culture, these operations are valid repli _ tail® in this paper. It is the three motiva- 


of Michigan, reaching a solution to the from the ‘motivational of 


a cations of of the nature and relations among i tional modes, then, that give us most of he en) 


the concepts of the general theory. Therefore basic sub-types of the experiencing of gratifi- 
they will provide a valid test of that theory. 
What we have done - here is to state that, 4 a 25 For a sample - sociological effort of this kind, 


— 


the extent that the theoretical and soe Wiliam I. 


tions for our prediction within the gues) reality, 
- existing behavior predispositions of the or- 


a -ganism, and said that o organisms having ‘such © entations used by Parsons and Shils do not apply to 
these. It does seem relevant, however, to ask why 
28Leon Festinger and John Thibaut, “Interper- these are the only sub-classifications of orientation 
_ sonal Communication in Small Groups,” Tournal of ; to social objects. There seems to be no criterion 
a _ Abnormal and Social Psychology, 46 (January, - given by these authors that would rule out such 
Mod- 1951), pp. 92-99. classifications as the following from a list at this 
803; F _ 24For the function of epistemic ¢ correlations, see level of generality: Shall I move toward, away from, 
Filmer S. C. The the or against this Karen Horney, | Our 


Reference” ir, cluded three -sub- 


entations of tke actors toward their worlds. Many A 4 
x of the objections to be raised against the other ori- a 4 
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cation and deprivation, and they may be a and distinct functions” > present: in all be 
center for our gerd since, havior, no differential predictions could be 
* ; made from them and the result was s sterility, 
among the principal independent When, as suggests, they _ Were 
ia _ Parsons’ and Shils’ present use of ‘these which [ Saad: further study,” the Possi- 
aspects of behavior takes the form of bility: of hypothesis construction | opened 
an arranging them into some relatively informal | (again. Ww hen psychologists abandoned using 
og combinations 2 as a basis for defining further them as explanatory variables and turned to 
7 a orientations to the situation. ‘They are ‘ “in still more primitive variables, and to varie 
formal” in the sense that the properties of ee permitting a more detailed description 
these orientations are not specified with events—to concepts such as Teward- “depri- 

_— nor are the rules for their ns 


‘ceptual -field—the possibility building 
striking | that these three Major ana- learning and personality theories 

lytic categories are the very ones that were appeared. 
central to the faculty psychologies of the A second difficulty that psychologists 
"oa eighteenth an and nineteenth centuries, typically found in working with this trichotomy was, 


"expressed as in Kant’s “ultimate ‘modes of - its arbitrary « division of behavior into three | . 


‘psychical functioning”—m modes of knowing, _ parts. Since they wanted to predict the whole _ 
feeling and willing.’ 27 It is certain that Par- acts of organisms, they sought for some co con. 


sons and Shils are far too sophisticated to 


~*resurrect the sterilities of the older faculty 

psychology, but it is impressive that the diffi- were “among 
~ culties one finds in using their categories for those finally « chosen. Using these ideas, it was 

include those usually mentioned to predict, for example, that all of 


aa post mortems on faculty psychology. behavior, including knowing, thinking, and | 
The e experience of psychologists with these deciding, would take certain forms. 
4 three aspects of behavior may help us to test | The doubts of still other psychologists 
the probable usefulness of Parsons’ and Shils’ “4 about the fruitfulness of thinking in terms of 


scheme. As long as cognizing, cathecting, and_ such distinctions as these come from empiri-_ 


‘hei tn considered to be “ultimate cal observation that each unit ‘of observed 


behavior (a) involves perception- need-feel- 
to be m manipulated by it? What are my chances of ing-belief-emotion- etc.,?° and that (b) these 


dealing successfully with this object? Is this object do not vary at random witk. reference to each 


“Teal or or an illusion? other. Consequently, there is a growing em- 


It also seems relevant to suggest that the two | 
 sub-classifications of social objects mentioned by phasis: on the evolving of laws of behavior 


_ Parsons and Shils and all of the additional he 7 that will involve “all the parameters of [be- 
tations suggested above, seem to be derivations simultaneously.” — 

from a still more general frame of reference that | rased it: gros 7a 
the meanings of situations as being set by deci- 

‘a —_ as to whether objects are such things as bar- be . Experimentally this means that we cannot 
riers, paths, or goals, whether they occur frequently talk about “varying the stimulus conditions 

or infrequently and regularly or irregularly, or and holding motivation constant, ” or 

whether they are irrelevant to the action of the ing motivation and holding 


» ganism. (For an expansion of one version of such a : 
a set of constructs, see Kurt Lewin, The Conceptual _— Stant. ” Varying the stimulus conditions — will 


Representation and the Measurement of Psychologi- the [organization of behavior] 
a Forces, Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, , ae _ therefore all of its aa iq 
1938). If the classifications of social objects are, in- 
deed, all second-order derivations from such more 28 Gasines Murphy, Historical “Introduction to 
concepts, then it should follow that the Psychology, New ‘York: Harcourt, Brace 
frame of reference of Parsons and Shils needs re- and Co.,1950,p.217, 0 a 
structuring to include such concepts to make pos- = 29 David Krech, “Notes Toward a Psychological - 
te these and other derivations of the same order. Theory,” Journal of Personality, 18 _ (September, — 
27 See Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 1949), p. 80. 
Critique of Judgment, and Critique of Tbid., p. 80. 
Practical Reason, 17 1788. 81 Tbid., p. 80. 
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THEORY OF ACTION BY PARSONS AND SHILS 
A fourth difficulty involves the operational 


problems of the system. many to an available gratification in a 


_ menters have made explicit, ‘it is possible: to field i in n which a force or motive or bene 
y were 
Ctivities | ple to cognize, | but it is impossible to 9 vary hunger sensations induced by artificial star- - 
€ possi: | such materials and hold reward constant. are simply, operational equivalents of 
opened | Hence, the recent wave of ‘studies of the the concepts of the system. The theory pos- _ 
d using effects of social experience on perception tulates that the environment that 
red the objective visual field constant = 
vari- varying the reward- deprivation | properties of and the concepts s of the are geared to 
cription the phenomena. Or, in learning experiments, as" 
‘there is a growing ng tendency to say that it aperened, Terms of various systems ‘illus- 
impossible, at least at present, to rule out trative of this include: drive, goal, valence, _ 
uilding the possibility of reinforcement and, hence, barrie, motive , attitude, path, sign- -gestalt, 


theories to judge whether learning can oc — 1 its reinforcement, and reward. a y 
The point to be made is that these terms, v 
We may expect extensions of Parsons’ and the theories of they are 


ologists nd 
Shils’ scheme to be confronted by these a 


its inability to lend itself to use as put of source of rsa in the organism. ‘By con- 
_ dynamic theories as contrasted with static trast, cognition, cathection, and evaluation - 


— 


descriptions. , The key to this property lies, are almost exclusively intra- -organismic t terms. — eae 
I think, in what we have already seen to be As such, they are capable of describing : some eax 
events occurring within the organism, but 
that i is, | their prediction from penn not of relating those occurrences to tl the events bin 
present in the organism to subsequent be- that set them in motion ; and determine — 
havior. These theories are essentially equi- direction. This means, contrary to Parsons 
q librium theories, although, generally, theories and Shils, that the road from these categories 
of a moving or “quasi- “stationary” equilib- - toa a theoretical system i is not simply a matter — : 
tum. This means that they conceive that the | of hooking their categories to a motivational — - 
organism, if allowed to function « over time in _ scheme, but that it will require a compre- 4 
| unchanging environment, will develop a redefinition of all second, third, and 
n- -order Categories in terms of some set of 
4 organism ’s behavior changes the en- primitive concepts more ‘suitable for the ex- 
vironment changes. And there lies the prob- — pression of laws of behavior. In the course’ 
lem. As we have seen, to get around the fact of such a redefinition, it may be possible a : 
~ that many environmental changes had no derive by definition categories additional to 
 one-to- one relationship with particular or those they have already defined. 

_ ganismic responses, psychologists i invented a One test of the fruitfulness of using the a7 
terminology | that said in effect: let us bring i three motivational modes as part of a bat- 
q environmental changes into our system by tery of concepts of the organism’s 
_ dassifying them in terms of the ‘properties: predispositions, from which we can derive 


_ them, and in terms of which the response of — "Parsons and Shils have done with them. (Let ae 
the organism is determined. Thus a hungry us keep in mind, again, that “derive” 
rat Tuns faster as he approaches food, not sed to mean “combine to produce by sae 
ie — is anything in the food that tion”; not “to predict from the logical — 


through which these organisms experience other concepts that we need, is to see what 


‘relationships among postulates. ») Their an- 
Brace == And Krech would probably caution that even ee to be found in the definition ‘of the . 
4 in experiments that seem to hold certain properties swer is to 
logical — | of the perceptual field constant, what is held con- - “pattern variables” that play so crucial a 
stant objectively by the in their analyses of empirical data. 

constant in the experience o e subject, us bli th 

is at these attern 

invalidating the to control non-reward condi- First, let us esta h tat 

; variables are derived in the manner state 
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diffuse wt ‘that the actor grants them every | | 
feasible demand) or functionally specific (so 
the actor grants them only specifically — 


defined demands), depending on how the ac- 
entities systems to be 


Poel . fined, but these, in a sense, derive from the 
asic terms that have already been defined. 


defined largely in terms of the entities ‘eles properties of those variables | 


relationships already defined, with the intro- rived from the e orientations of the ae . 


duction of a minimum ot material. subject. In this case, the following remarks 
Ps If anes were to look | back over | the sec- ec. Will often apply to those derived from alter- _ 
of social objects** 


: tions of this chapter devoted to the objects _ natives within the class of social 
the situation and to the the orientation of the well. Na 
d actor to the situation . . ., he would see that mr Parsons and Shils argue that these five 
an actor in a situation is confronted by a _ derived choices are exhaustive. This claim. | 
series - of major dilemmas of orientation, a is especially crucial, since it is s said that these | tion, 


r ; of cho es that the actor must make 
series of choices . e five choices are the most general statements _ 
before the situation has a determinate mean- 


ing for him. The | objects of the situation do - of th the behaviors that define all possible situ. — 


’ ations for . If thi , and if 
s | ; not interact with the cognizing and cathecting ations for actors. is is true, and if our 


"organism in such a fashion as to determine  ¢atlier statement is correct that newer behav. 
- automatically the meaning of the situation. = theories predict from the predispositions _ 
Rather, the actor must make a series of of the actor” to 0 subsequent behavior, then Bs 
choices before the situation will have a deter- these choices represent the second-order cate- — 
-minate meaning. Specifically, we maintain, ‘gories for r stating the independent variables 
the actor must make five specific dichotomous truly predictive theorizing. © 
choices before any situation will have a deter- Parsons and Shils say that there are three actors 
minate meaning. The five dichotomies which assumptions “underlying their “contention | make 
the pattern variables because any specific ori- at the Sve pe varial ble dilemmas Pars 
entation (and consequently any action) is exhaustive set. cepts 
characterized by a pattern of the five choices. These assumptions are: (1 1) accept tioned 
Three of the pattern variables derive from a the basic frame of reference as we have | __ tensior 
the absence of any biologically given hier- defined it; (2) acceptance of the level of 4 import 
archy of primacies among the various modes _ generality on which we are proceeding, which _ ‘in the 
of orientation. In the first place, the actor _ js the first level of derivation from the basic _ 


must choose whether to accept gratification frame lg: of our 
from the immediately cognized and cathected 

object or to” evaluate such gratification 

terms of its consequences for other aspects a and the resolution of ambiguities intrinsic to ' 


the action system. (That is, one must the world of social objects.2> 


ence 
deriva 


be operative at all in | a situation.) In the In the absence of any clear criteria for 
second place, if the actor decided to evaluate, | knowing whether we are working on the 
he must choose whether or not to give pri- Fg. “first level of derivation from the basic frame id 

macy to the moral standards of the social reference” it is uncertain whether 


system or subsystem. In the third place, - seeming ‘exceptions to their rule of exhaus- 


wether oc. not he < decides to grant primacy _ tiveness are valid, but some things co come to 


‘such moral standards, he “must choose ‘pled that seem to be possible bases for 
whether cognitive or _ appreciative standards the ti for 
are to be dominant, the one set with — oubting the rule. We notice, for examp by 
to that a whole set of concepts referring to or- 


ganizational forms are never derived by Par- 


he ‘other pattern variables emerge from i in- Parsons and Shils from these 


tion social objects as relevant to a given Parsons and Shils, of. 16-77. 


choice situation are either quality complexes, — ‘ 84 See ibid., p. 248, for a chart that illuminates 
on how the actor chooses to see these relationships 


them; ; social objects are either functionally 35 Ibid p. 
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every” pattern or ons pat- as their categories” is largely in 
ic (so tern variables. Among them are such ideas the area of ‘describing ‘intra-organic events — 
crowd, ‘social class, | bureaucracy, social in this case, primarily the treatment of the 
e “movement, mass action, community, or na- * ideologies of populations as they presently 
tion. Nor is there a derivation by definition exist in the functioning of those populations, | y. 


af the inter-personal r relationships subsumed = and , further, that this treatment is a kind © 


under the “social processes” of three or four Benedictean “patterns of culture” ap- 
ago: con- in which connections between 


intuition and a kind fa rather 
find” derivations defaition of the more than by formal Iderivation. 
genotypic concepts: to describe inter- Its seems to me that the ranges of conven- 
personal influence, for example, authority, ti tional sociological concepts that they fail to 
legitimacy, power, coordination, communica- derive are the very ones that tend to require 
tion, leader, follower, prestige, or of the some uniting of organisms with the environ- 
‘highly general categories for describing so- i ing conditions set by other organisms. They 
dial systems ‘such as integration, , division of are the concepts that correspond t to the ye 
labor, mobility, ‘stratification. . Finally, "properties of social systems as systems. There 
| ‘there’ is no derivation of a whole range of jis not space here to state personal prefer-— 
concepts such as the » rate, frequency, dura- - ences: for the primitive concepts from which 
tion, and intensity of the contacts among . system properties might be derived , but it 
individuals. (In fact it is hard from this _ can be pointed out that concepts stating the 
) scheme to tell what it is that is in process in _ environment as experienced have been used 
social life. Is it the physical movements of for the description, _ and for the prediction, — 
actors, their “ideas, the modifications they of such 
4 make in each other’s behavior, or what?) 
F _ Parsons and Parsons and Shils do use con- Benedict, of Culture, Bosto 
‘cepts such as the underived examples men- Houghton 
, | ‘tioned above. . They are critical to their ex The reader may be reminded of a very few such 
. | tension of the scheme. But, and this. is the ‘illustrative cases as these: The derivation by defini- 


hat t, th id ith tion of integration, and a variety of stratification — 
impor an point ese i cas appear nei er _ phenomena, in Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process — 


in the initial concepts of the frame of refer- _ Analysis, Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 1950. 
ence nor are they given even an informal _ The prediction by Mark A. May and Leonard W. 
derivation | from. the orientational modes of hav of competition and cooperation from —— 


havioral states in their monograph Cooperation and 
1 the actor that form the p prospective independ- Competition, New York: Social Science Research — 


_ ent variables of a future theoretical scheme. — Council, 1937. John Hemphill’s study of leadership alas 
q They are brought i in because they are neces- and followership in his Situational Factors in Lead- 

sary, but. they are not formally related to. ership, Columbus, Ohio: State 


_ Sumner’s statement of the behavioral nature eof 
It may be, of course, that they could be € culture in William G. Sumner, Folkways, Boston: Be 


formally related, that Parsons ; and Shils were Ginn and Company, 1906. The classic definitions 
not interested in doing that job, or that they of a number of the “social | processes” ’ and of inter- 


action, society, and | group, in Robert E. Park and — 
just did not get around so it. Ww hat — Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of 


4 
“likely i is that such formal relating i is difficult, Sociology, Chicago: bead of 
not impossible, using their present con- Press, 1924 
| tom view of the intra- -organismic nature of — “Urbanism as a Way of Life," The American Jour- 


etn ‘an logy, 44 (July, 1938) 1-24, For = 
=) of Sociology, pp. 
‘ the basic categories of Parsons and of Par - preliminary statement of the traditional ee 


“sons and Shils, it is not surprising that such of “collective behavior” in predispositional terms, 
— » Guy E. Swanson, “Social Change in the Urban 4 
See, for exa example, Georg Simmel,  “Super- Community,” in Ronald Freedman and others, 
” in Kurt Wolff of Holt 
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AMERICAN: SOCIOLOGICAL 
‘The absence of ‘derivations: of terms de- dition of “optimizing” the reactions of ot 
scribing the system-properties of social sys- significant actors. . 


tems may be a function of Parsons’ choice while it is doubtful ‘that the Parsons Shils 
of the dependent variable for sociological frame of r 


- eee. theory . is for us that aspect . able, such 2 a variable is consistent with the 


of the theory of social systems which is con- lack of derivation of system properties from 
cerned with the phenomena of the institu- a that frame of reference, for this dependent 
‘= -—tionalization of patterns of value- orientation variable describes the conditions under which 
7" in the social system, with the conditions of an actor will come to view a given behavior 
institutionalization, and of changes as gratifying to himself and others. Thus one 


the patterns, with conditions of conformity might be interested i in the degree of integra. } - naire, | 


and deviance from a set of such patterns tion or stratification or mobility a popula 
al’ and with motivational processes in so far as ese 

ot tion insofar as these conditions would affect 


they are in all of tk these. 
5 its members’ acquiring g such a conception of 
And “institutionalization” « > of a social prac- the reward- deprivation qualities of a given 
tice or standard oc occurs to the extent that: behavior, but, presumably, one would not be 
oy rom the point of view of any given actor a 7, 
int the system, it is both a mode of the fulfill- ‘a tions for their own sake. 
3 of his own need-dispositions and a con- arsons, and Parsons a and Shils, have per- 
formed a major ‘Service in clearing away, 
= attempted coverage as are Parsons and Shils, but many old controversies, in showing the rea 
~ they point the way to analyses of behavior in a cen of a behavioral foundation be 


eference has the categories needed 


of other sets of predispositional variables. They also general theory in social science as a whole 
cast doubt on the assumption of Parsons and Shil nd in. 1 ticul larif 
that substantial theoretical prediction must wait un- socio ogy in particula ar, in clari ying 
til there exists a comprehensive set of categories for a interrelations among many concepts, a amd |; 
all major predictions. More probably, the scientist in the insightful interpretation of particular 3 W 
is led to a knowledge of the categories he needs, and Es of data. _ However, the behavioral - dosest 


‘ of how they should be formulated, as a result of 
scheme. they propose is inadequate for de- 
his attem ts to redict em irical ‘events, Such events 


_ proaches. The choice of c one of these is usually pa ae 
in terms of its for use in 
89 Parsons, op. cit., p 


UNIVERSALISTIC AND PARTICULARISTIC FACTORS 


\HE concept pt of role conflict was mm, | 
to describe situations in which related to ‘ ‘role conflict’ is what 
the individual wonders which of sev- be called the “role assignment” quat | 
§ roles he should assume. . The wavering ~ is, dary. Whereas role conflict refers to the in 


of the ‘non-commissioned officer in the mili- — dividual’s concern over hi: his own roles, role as | 
tary service between his role as enforcer of signment refers to his concern with the | 
a. and his role as ‘ of others. Both are of great interest to a 


sociologist, for the essence of his subject is 


a A. Stouffer, “An Analysis of C Conflicting, 
American Sociolo ological Review, the for self an 
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_ FACTORS IN ROLE ASSIGN MENT 


tempt to explore | the role assignment ¢ quan- lected data ¢ on n each 

data were follows: The 


S an the rls i . By back and 
“the class were not available at the time of = sociometric and the personal data, it was — 
hus one Be initial administration of the question- possible to examine systematically the char- 
ntegra- naire, and it was not possible to follow up acteristics both of chooser and of chosen for 
popula. f these cases because the school program was each criterion of choice. After being proc- — 
1 affect | so tightly scheduled. Nevertheless, these essed in this manner, the data were trans- 
tion of cases were not entirely excluded from the ferred to B. .M. cards and analyzed. 
7 given analysis, for some data were available on‘ There a are several underlying assumptions 

not be them from the school records. T he heart of 
“condi 
ve per- and boys. form five ques-- 
away | tions about it students of the same sex and of a social system. Senior 
he rea- one question about students of the opposite of a suburban high school was selected as 
ion for The following questions are “from the the social system within which role assign- 
whole form filled out by the boys: ‘ments were to be investigated. The second 


— 
rifying q assumption was that choices of “best ‘stu- 
ts, and. Which boys in Senior class do you “dent, of a “close friend,” of a person the 


udge to be the best students? 
rticular Which boys in the Senior respondent “admires,” of person the 


avioral | doses friends? spondent thinks is “popular, ” and of a per- 

for de Which boys in the class do. you ad- son with valuable social skills, are: anal- 
if ogous to role assignment in the real v world, 
__ 4, Which Senior boys are most Popular with _ This latter assumption is is especially vulner- 

other boys in the Senior class? le to objection because the choices were 


>: Which boys in the Senior class are good pot for roles in the usual sociological : sense. 
dancers, good conversationalists and generally 


in social situations? That is, clear-cut rights and obligations were 

Which girls in the Senior class are good not involved in the assignments. exam-— 

dancers, good conversationalists and generally . ple, a a boy considered “best student” I 

“poised in social situations? fellows certainly has status in the sense of A a! 

fter ead “question were si six blank ii prestige but probably not in the __ 


‘Sense | of institutionalized prerogatives. M More-— 


e a over, the essence of the approach was was to 
4 Boe of responses. “You need not use all 7 consider the lack of consensus in these “role” Bi) 
| the lines f for y answers you you wish to assignments; had institutionalized d roles been 
more than six names, may So.” involved, discrepant ass assignments would not 


> 


ti 


“aq for each question. The investigators also also col- 
Samuel A. Stouffer encouraged the writer b hich 
“undertake this study. In his capacity as Director of ; provide insight into the processes by whic 


the Laboratory of Social Relations of Harvard Uni- . individuals assign their fellows to one 1 ae hi 
versity, he allocated funds from the role conflict i rather than to another in the real world. oe 
ae 


project for this purpose. In the collection and proc- ” was intend 
essing of the data Bernard Cohen did an outstanding _ The best student” choice ed 


totype of universalistic 

job, solving many difficult methodological prob- as the 

Iems. See Bernard Cohen, “Friendship Choices of aide 4 
“High School Girls,” Senior Honors Thesis, Depart- 3 According to Talcott Parsons, social roles may =. : 

of Social Harvard Universit sity, inp in universalistic or 


— 
) Other 
ns-Shils | 
it vari. | ton convened a special assembly for the pur- (2) his father’s occupation, (3) his religious : a ; - 
ith the | pose of administering the questionnaire to background, (4) his I.Q. score, (5) his fath- he ma 
es from | the more than four hundred boys and girls er’s education, (6) his club and team mem- m4 _ 
| 
ig 
ace 
— 
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a a 
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fotal 


Number of Choices Received from 
Girls as Best Student = 29 


joys as est tu ent 100-109 i10-119 120-129 and a hes t 


it was assumed that students wee _ remarkable consensus in the class as to who 
‘more » likely to use > objective criteria i in as- < the best students were. _ For example, among — 
_ signing one another to this role than to any the girls, five received more than 51 choices 
of the others. Presumably they would evalu- - 3 as best student, two received between 25 and 
ate one another’s academic abilities and make 50, and four received between | 11 and 25. 
assignments accordingly. There is some evi Nevertheless, though -universalistic consider. 
_ dence compatible with this assumption | (see ations seem to have been important in the | 
_ Table 1). The students who received ‘the : choice of best students, particularistic fa fac- a | 
most choices as best "student tended to be ntly involved too—the reli- 
i those — with very high Kuhlmann-Anderson gion of the chooser and of the chosen appears 
LQ. scores. Table 1 does not fully reveal the | to make a: substantial difference. Jewish and 


ploying these concepts, see Samuel A. Stouffer and : 
their best student choices* (see Table 


_ Jackson Toby, “Role Conflict and Personality,” fi 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 16 
1951), is the tendency to prefer mem- 


‘TABLE RELATIONSHIP RELIGION OF THE CHOOSER AND oF THE CHOSEN FOR Best 


"Religion of Catholic reo Protestant Total Cath. ‘Jews _ _ Prot. 33 


a Protestant 


of Boys Rated Best Best Student by Senior 4 


Choosers Number ‘Number Number 
Catholic 172i (CH 48 
Jewish 192 


_ *On this table and on successive tables, unless otherwise noted, distributions are for choices rather 
be vie 4 than for individuals. Since different individuals gave different numbers of choices, the ordinary tests of 
Be significance are not possible because these tests assume either ee observations or equal num- 


bers in each in set of observations. 


Jewish Protestant ‘Total Cath. Jews ot. Total 
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a FACTORS IN ROLE ASSIONMENT 


of the “choices of Jewish girls. for the tions. First, there is actually less chance for 


‘student role go to Jewish girls while student to be in the same class 


to ‘this role? Why should 60 per ‘cat 
of the Catholic boys’ choices for the Dest Christian is — a 


a oe role go to Catholic boys 1 while caly | that the bulk of Jewish boys a and girls take iS q 


ae per cent of the Jewish boys and 51 per the college preparatory « course whereas a 
cent of the Protestant boys assigned Cath- ‘Majority of Christian students take Various 
olics to this role? — On the face of it, the — non-college courses. Eighty- “seven per cent 


best student is clearly oriented to uni- of ngs and 83 =: of the: 


the assignments? | One possibility i is that the 
choosers knew very, well who the best stu- take the college preparatory 
dents were e but gave ‘their sociometric votes ca course. Since the curriculum 1s different for 
those they liked for personal “reasons, the college preparatory students and the stu- 
being their co- -religionists. This seems dents not t planning for r college, in ithe 4 
unlikely; i it amounts to a deliberate decep- different | courses may ‘not have a -gocd op op- 
tion on the part of the respondents, and the portunity to evaluate one another’s academic <4 
care with which they filled out the question- skil skills. This line of reasoning gains additional 
a naire suggests that they v were cooperating to force from the fact that Christians are more 
a the best of their abilities. More likely, gen- os likely to assign Jews to the best student role 
misperceptions occurred. Christians if they are themselves i In | the college course. 
teally thought C Christians were better stu- This likelihood is greater amo among the girls, al- 


| dents than they a are, or Jews really thought — though boys do not reverse the tendency a 
| _ Jews were better ‘than they are, or both, toward less sociocentrism when choices of © 


why should these misperceptions occur? college” preparatory ‘students alone are ex- 

Two explanations suggest themselves: (see Table 3). ‘Unfortunately there 

unequal chances re too few Jewish students in n the non- 


q Jews and Christians —unequa 
; of meeting one another in the classroom situ- college courses to make the reverse compari- _ 
ation within each sub- “system the Son meaningful—to see whether non-college 

‘discrepant evaluation of the scholastic -abili- are more likely than college-oriented 


ties of the two groups is correct; (2) Jews Je a ws to name Christians as best students. = 


and Christians are unlikely “to associate Apparently academic contact not 

x freely with « one another outside of the :class- complete explanation of the observed socio- . 
4 room situation, and if we assume that one’s centrism, however. For even when course 


¥ 4 awareness of an individual’s intellectual a. of study is controlled, there still is a tendency | 4 


_tainments is enhanced by personal Jews to name Jews and Christians to 


this could account for the misperception. i "name Christians as best student. this 
important remaining difference be explained 


a by turning to the > second explanation, the 


bers of ‘one’s own group. or category for a social | 
tole even though such membership is functionally social cleavage between Jews « and Christians? a re 


7 _ irrelevant to the performance of the obligations of — When assignments to the close friend role 
the role. By way of contrast, ethnocentrism is the d, 
are ex examine ecomes clear that most 


feeling that people having different values from 


. one’s own are, ipso facto, inferior. We often infer Jews c choose Jewish friends and most Chris Te 


| ethnocentrism ‘when we observe sociocentrism. But tians name Christian friends (see Table 4). 
4 of course it is possible to attempt to measure ethno- — But this i is not surprising. It is expected that 
centrism directly by various kinds of attitude scales. ticularistic factors will bs invoh di 
should be noted that we are focusing on the P e in 
Jewish- Christian difference instead of retaining the signment toa particularistic role. que 


_ Protestants and Catholics as separate groups. There poate 
are two reasons for this procedure. First, the socio- . toward Jews. Second, the theoretical | point cai can 1 be 

¢entrism of Catholics and Protestants toward equally well using two groups than 


ax is not as striking as that of both together three. ‘_caiee all 
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Taste BETWEEN THE RELIGION OF THOSE ‘CHoosinc AND THOSE CHOSEN Fo! FOR re Rowe 


OF Best StrupEentT, Cross-CLASSIFIED WITH COURSE OF CHOOSERS 


Christian Girls’ Choices for Best Student Role = ae 


on-Co ege ourse, ot Planning 4, 


Number ‘Number Number > cent Per cent 


Number Number 


College 


ning to Go to College its une il 100 
Course of Chocesr Number Number Number Percent Percent Per cent 
College Course, Not Planning to Go 
and Non- College Course, Plan- ae 
to to Go to to College 


= College Not Planning 


* These nineteen choices those of seven individuals. 
tenth is: can this help to explain the intrusion of ‘the misperception. An ethnocentric atte ay 
_ of particularistic factors in ae tude leads to the restriction of one’ Ss per | 
role assignment? If Christians who have § sonal ‘relationships: to in- group members; 
BF wae friends, and Jews who have Christian — cially valuable qualities are more likely Sy) 


es tend to be less sociocentric in thelr be perceived in people with whom one has 
best student choices, the he following causal some personal relationships; hence in- group prefe: 
Suggests in n explanation ‘some members are perceived as ha as intim: 
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‘Taste RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE OF THOSE CHOOSING AND THOSE CHOSEN FO! FOR THE Ro 


OF FRIEND, Cross- SS-CLASSIFIED Course OF 


“Christians Jews Total 
Course, to Go to. 
 ..... 
College Course, Not Planning to Go 
and Non- College. Course, Plan- 
to Got to 


Christians Jews 


cent 


Course of Chooser Number ‘Number Nu Number 


Per Per cent Percent 
q College Course, to Go to 
College Course, Not Planning to 
and Non-College Course, Plan- 
to ¢ Go to College 


Go | to College | 


Christian Boys’ Shatin for Close Friend Role 


‘a 


College Course, Planning to Go to 
College Course, Not Planning toGo 
and Non- College Course, Plan- 
ning to Go to College 


Non- College Connie, Not 


Per cent Per cent 


Number Number Number 
poser 


Percent Per Per 


295 preg 344 
College Course, Not Planning to Go meh 
and Non-College Course, | 


n-College Course, Not. Planing Bet 


These twenty choices | are th those of only seven individuals. 


istically great incidence of socially valuable group does difference in the percep- 


a qualities compared with members of the out- tion of this group’s valuable qualities. di wong 
group. In Table 5, the relationship between T here are several questions, raised by this 
in -group choice of friends and sociocentric tabulation, which point up the necessity for a 


preferences is examined. Apparently social — caution in generalizing | these findings. First, 
intimacy 


with members of another religious : the difference between tl the choice behavior a 
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Most POPULAR, Most ‘Porsep* 


Choices as Best — 


Jews Christians Total 


Ethnocentric 
_Ethnocentric Jews 

jews 


“Ge 


Ethnocentric Christians 


Choices as Admired 


x 239 
189 


Tolerant Christians 


Ethnocentric Jews 


Tolerant Jews 


Choosers 


Total 
Per cent ; 


ristians 
Percent 


‘Per cent Per cent 


cent 


- 


¢ 


= ra 


“quali 
Per cent 


Pe 
> 


Jews Christians Total 


Per cent Percent Per ce 


100 


Ethnocentric Christians 
Christians 
Ethnocentric Jews 
Tolerant Jews 


at 
100 


Christians Total 
Per cent Per cent 
56 100 


‘to his own | religious group. - The assumption is that such a restriction is a ao of hey attitude that 


4 considered if name no Christian friends and Christian students are ethno- 

_ centric if they name no Jewish friends. It should be noted that this table refers to boys only. It is unfor- 

tunately not possible to produce a table for the without > 


is ‘much ‘smaller than the between tian relations? is | 
n and Christian toler- _ less in the choices for "best student than in 
Fe choices for admired, popular, or poised. 
make only per cent ‘out- -group choices for Whereas ethnocentric Christians choose half | 
best student compared with 35 per cent out- as many Jews for the role of best student | 
spar. choices of the Christian tolerants; as ¢ do tolerant Christians, they choose only 
Jewish | ethnocentrics, on the other hand, give a quarter as many Jews for the roles of pop- 
about the percentage of out-group ular, admired, and poised compared with 
choices as the tolerants to 51 ‘per Christians. Perhaps ambiguity of 


centrism. ualifications for the best student 3 
re port “role are far more definite than for the ad- 
a ‘the Christian group than they are fe _ mired, popular, o1 or poised ‘roles. Perhaps th 
“4 Jewish. Is this merely an artifact of our _ tendency i is to 
operational | definition ethnocentrism or 


assign in-group members to — 
valuable to the extent: that the 
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FACTORS IN ROLE ASSIGNMENT | 


compel the chooser to recognize the superior- In assigning one another | to the role of iq 
ity of the out- “group member. Areowr se student, senior boys and girls in a sub- _ 
additional evidence supporting the urban high s school tend to overvalue 
_ hypothesis that ambiguity of role qualifica- Bp prowess s of co-teliglondets. The da data 
is conducive to sociocentrism comes collected in this study suggest that th 
from a of relative socio- _ misperceptions stem from a conflict in as- 
‘centrism in the choices given the ‘top: ten. signment criteria. One. criterion, the univer- 
role with the -socio- galistic one, is academic performance. “The 
-centrism in the choices given the remainder less ambiguous the s scholastic competence of 
of the (see Table 6). Quite ‘clearly, the individual, ual, the more “likely will 


‘TaBLe 6. DIFFERENTIAL SOCIOCENTRISM OF HIGH SCHOOL Bors IN THE Cuoices GIVEN THE Top 


CANDIDATES FoR Rote CoMPARED WITH CHOICES Given THE Rest OF THE CANDIDATES* 


Ten Candidates Rest of the Candidates 


Chooses Christians 7 Total Jews Total 


istic 95 


Choosers 


Jews 
‘Christians 


for Poised Pod 


| 


‘Christians 


As in the preceding table, data for sirls are unavailable. 


the top ten | in each role e draw their from ‘considered « a best student Jews ar and Chris- 
both religious | camps to a greater extent than _ tians alike. The other criterion is ; particular- & 
the rest of the group. . Why should this be - istic loyalties, and one such loyalty — 
if $0? Let us assume, first, that a boy who gets itself f along religious lines.® The more ethno- 
| Esk a large number of votes, say, for best stu- centric the chooser, the more likely he will 4 od 


dent, is more likely to be a good student ‘ pass over a better student from the religious 


‘than one who gets a smaller vote. If this out- -group in order to choose one from 


assumption is correct, it appears: that an in- "religious i in- n-group.. 


tions | for a role, whatever his religion, will | ‘It should be borne in ‘mind that individuals ie 5 


as assigned to by both Christians and differ in the extent to which they are oriented to 


Re religious particularism. Thus we found that the 
Jews. WwW hen, on the other hand, role high school population could be divided into “ethno- 


ambiguous, assignment centrics” and “tolerants.” And it is even possible 
tends to be affected by a factor extraneous _ that groups differ in the extent to which they are 


to the role, such as religion. In these more to F 
a . data presented in Table 5 are compatible wi e i 
ambiguous circumstances, Je vote for J conclusion that Jews may not define Christians as 


as best student; Christians an out-group as readily as Christians define Jews 
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THE DEFERRED GRATIFICATION | N PATTERN; 


PRELIMINARY STUDY ret 


SCHNEIDER AND SVERRE 


tinent current wy way 
have highlighted. what we ‘shall call of example, middle- class renunciation of 
“the deferred gratification pattern.” pulses toward violence. The « concepts of de 4 
' ‘The present paper is not primarily directed ferment and renunciation tend, however, “all 
Bey documentation of _ these bits of re re- overlap. One may renounce only temporarily, 
search, but it will gather together significant and the question as to whether we are deal- 
points: from a number of them and will pre- ing with renunciation or with deferment be- 
_ sent some of the results of a preliminary comes verbal. A more important point is the — 
study designed to carry forward normative character of the deferred gratifi- 
an exploration of the deferred gratification ‘iy ation pattern. Middle class persons feel that — 


owes Sate 


“4 pattern, they should save, postpone, and renounce a 


Deferred ‘gratification evidently refers to variety of gratifications. There are very ay 
_ postponement of gratifications or satisfac-— probably also ‘normative elements in the 


tions. Thus, in the area, as 1s Hollingshead “Tower class” pattern of non- deferment. 
2 _ Thus, , Why te notes that one of the impor- out 
way ar and escape | family domination, seeks divergences between the social mobility 


full-time job at a very early age ‘end ac- — 


pattern and the corner- boy activity pattern b f 
cordingly leaves school.! The freedom he in -Cornerville | appears in matters involving | 
obtains happens to be illusory and he e of money. 
- finds himself caught in a round of jobs with | 
low pay and little promise. Deferment of the or pe 
: ‘gratification ¢ of being employed and corner boys must 
ve ‘pendent, through the process of obtaining ao} others and avoid middle class thrift. Should . 
more elaborate education before one seeks -acorner boy have money and his friend not 
- a job, is eventually rewarded. But it is not have it, he is expected to spend for both. — 
necessarily implied that deferment of gratifi- The corner boy may be thrifty, but, if so, 
is worthwhile, and this is in he cannot pen hold a high position 


= “deferment of ‘gratification occ occurs. Through the of Kinsey and his 


process s of education, tend to defer classes,” and thereby, in our terms, as far 

sexual gratification through intercourse, show as sexual intercourse is concerned, ‘they do 

.*# a relatively marked tendency | to save money, not defer gratification, ie., ‘telatively to ae | 
and the like. For purposes of this “higher” classes.’ and his co-workers 


a sm appears to be closely associated with “i im- “Rearing” ” in American Sociological Review, Vol it 
pulse renunciation.” Thus, some of the per- (December, 1946), pp. 698-710. Mee 

Hollingshead, Elmtown’s: Youth, Ginzberg, “Sex and “Class Behavior, ” in 


P. Geddes and E. Curie (Editors), About the 
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THE) DEFERRED GRATIFICATION PATTERN 


upply pertinent evidence. Relatively, aspects of this 1 upper class view wel the lower 
“lower” class persons” indulge considerably class pattern of life. The relevance of the 
in pre- marital intercourse; “upper” class per- description to the deferred gratification pat- 
; sons show relative deferment of gratification _ tern is unmistakable. An earlier study by a 
jn this sector of behavior. One illustrative Davis and Dollard,* likewise of classes within 
comment may be be > remarked. This is to the ef- a Negro community, is also’ highly perti- 
fect that in two or three lower level com- nent and constituted perhaps the most im- ay 
munities it was not possible to discover a mediate inspiration to the undertaking of the 2 
single male who had not had sexual relations J research ‘Teported i in this paper. The present 
with girls by the time he had reached the — writers proceeded on the : assumption that the on 
age of sixteen or seventeen. The rare boy - Davis- Dollard study might be illuminating 
who had not had such ‘relations by t (at least American) cl class structure in 
age was either physically handicapped, men- general, d its formal concern with — 
age was either physically handicapped, men- general, despite its formal concern with 
tally defective, homosexual, or “earmarked classes in the Negro mgr alone. The 
for moving out of his commnanity and going 
Work designed to to describe the pattern 1 of “impulses” ¢ or gratifications) was character- 
deferred” gratification in something, like its istic of lower class Negroes and ‘ “Smpulse-— 
entirety is especially marked in some of renunciation” (or deferment of _impulse- 
| 
| research 0 on Negro cl classes. Drake and Cay tificati i 
ton, upper- class Negroes in ‘ “Old City” in the South. The 
_ Jower class life, emphasize the de nition of study is more insightful than rigorous, and ~ 
: a pattern of that life. . They summarize some ¥ there are undoubtedly difficulties with its , 
a of the testimony of upper class interviewees, categorizations 0 of class itself. Nevertheless, 
indicating that a few of those interviewed we may construct from it a useful listing 
_ defined the lower class solely in terms of under the general caption | of the class pat- - 
economic criteria, high income meaning high terning of deferred gratification. This listing 
E status, and low income low status; but that served as a starting- -point in our own re- a 
a larger number thought of a pattern, a con-— search. The lower-class- characteristic | “im- 
a stellation of traits, when they sought a defi- 2 pulse- following” (absence of deferred gratifi- : 
nition of the lower class. The trait that most cation pattern) involves: relative readiness 
consistently emerged as clue to lower class, to engage physical violence, free sexual 
status was ‘ expression (as through intercourse), mini- 
a o public.” ‘Lower class people do not re mum pursuit of education, low aspiration _ 
b strain: their emotions and are ignorant of of level, failure of parents to identify the class 
4 z “how to act,” ” of correct dress, of wise e ex « of their children’s playmates, free spending, — : 
a ~ penditure of money.” One gathers from the little emphasis on being “well-mannered and eb 
= context that Drake and Cayton would largely obedient,” and short- time dependence on 
a 4 accept the descriptive, if not the ‘evaluative, parents. On the other hand, the middle-class- 


Ir the data of A. C. W. B. Pom- of deferred gratification pattern) in- 

ed, ond the volves: the reverse of these traits: relative 

0 4 Ibid., p. 381. The words quoted point to and the like. 2 


become ‘one ¢ of the most significant foci Admittedly, this is a rough listing and 
study of the deferred gratification pattern—the ¢ ex- “leaves us still far from a thoroughly com- 


upward-mobile of the class patterns of the prehensive specification of the deferred 
_ “higher” classes, a problem given s some emphasis in ification pattern. . Some of the items may 
the work of the Warner school. “appear equivocal. For example, | 

Clair Drake and H. R. Cayton, Black of class of playmates tes by patents perhaps 

Metropolis, New York: Harcourt, ‘Brace and Co., 

1945, pp. 562-3. See also, ibid., pp. 559-562. Perti- 

nent statements or incidental comments bearing di- 

rectly or indirectly upon the deferred gratification Davis and Dollard, Children of Bondage, 
pattern or its absence, will be found, ibid. pp. 523, Washington, D Crs "American Council on Educa- 


990, 992, 608, 661-2, 690, 692 705, ton, 
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hat Tr 
po implies a a concern for the among social it. ‘is, Of 
_ maintenance of certain standards and a fear course, of particular importance that our 3 
lest they be jeopardized by the contamina- sample i is more homogeneously middle class 
tion of ‘unfortunate’ associations. ‘Some than the total population of high sc school age. 
items by Davis and Dollard are _ The homogeneity of the 
omitted from the list. Thus,» reference is an underestimate of the class differentials 
made to the “reliable middle class con- in the population at large. The sample 


“class 
_ science” by contrast with the “less reliable” ” not extend adequately into the lower rungs more | 
lower class conscience.® This is ;at a some- of the stratification ladder. This pr probable 
what level of abstraction from the lower _ class” 


$0 easy to handle in the type of research 
be saperted, it has therefore 


but the implications plainly extend beyond _ fathers. nana twelve cccupationsl pee 
them alone. cations were grouped into four occupational 
Although nothing like exhaustive docu-— classes according to degree of supervisory 
-Inentation the consideration of the de- power over “lower” occupations and inde 
ferred gratification pattern Ly sociologists pendence supervisory control 
has been attempted, and although we have _ “higher” occupations. ~The four occupational _ 
not “sought to offer anything like a finished d classes | follow: Class ti Independent Occu- 
specification of the pattern itself, the above pations ( including e executives, directors, own- 
is perhaps sufficient to suggest that the ers of business or farm, doctors, lawyers, 
pattern deserves systematic investigation bankers, ministers, ‘professors, ‘consulting 
and that it is ‘time to co-ordinate the bits engineers); Class 2. Dependent Occupations — 
research endeavor that have been directed Involving Skill and Supervision or Manipu- 
toward its study. The following g preliminary lation 2 of Others | (including s supervisors, 
and partially reported research is designed “men, techn nical engineers in industrial pia 
to do no more than ma than enn appropriate ployment, sales workers, agents, | clerks or 


od secretaries in small businesses, teachers, 


‘Tespot 


- nurses, preachers, reporters, public officials, 


entertainers) ; Class 3. Dependent Occupa- 


data u utilized for the present research tions Involving Skill but Little 


are based on representative sample of ‘Manip ulation of Others (including skilled 
hi students. This is drawn semi- skilled workers workers in 
pee wide sample of s some ne industrial employment); Class 4. Dependent 
15,000 high school students. the Occupations Involving Little Skill and Little 
“representative,” it is Supervision or Manipulation « of Others (in- bility 

cluding assembly line workers, laborers, enters 

not representative of all the nation’s teen- 
agers, only of the hi h pei janitors, far farm workers, road workers, ‘miners, 


These occupational classes are admittedly 
Tbid., pp. 119 and 133. = 
The data were obtained through the Purdue internally homogeneous in respect to middle 


4 
' Opinion Panel, Poll Number 32, administered by ~ such class « criteria as ‘ ‘income,” “prestige” high fi 
the Division of Educational Reference at Purdue or “social equality.” It was intended that 
University, Indiana. The Purdue nation-wide sam- the classification ‘be. independent of 4 
1800 ny ofthe tll itera, which at their face vale might be th 
tors as sex, rural-urban residence, religion, political contingent upon a certain way of life. class”) 


: affiliation, level of education of mothers, and house : variable, the deferred gratification | pattern 
home characteristics. The smaller sample of -(DGP), which is” to be related to class 


2500 which we utilize has been stratified according affiliation is ‘itself least an important 
_ to geographical region and grade in school, but 


strictly randomized from the total return of 15 000 
to avoid” far as possible the dange 


‘way : of life,” and we wished a 
r of 


with respect to the other characteristics listed above. — 


obtain 
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between “ ‘class” The poll. included pan 
“response” that might turn out to be elated questions. It is ‘impossible to present 
considerable Part tautological.’* all (of the results here or to give them 
cet > writers have emphasized that the full” statistical exploration. We can only — 
occupational “classes” are not “ ‘social affirm that our "results generally ‘give good 
classes” in the sense of comprising people support to the hypothesis that a -class- 
clearly “common” ‘interests, or with ‘elated DGP pattern exists, especially when 
“class consciousness. In order get self- identification index of class is used. 
‘more ‘ “subjective” classification of our sub- mere affirmation, we can 
jects we also asked them | to choose one of sent some Selected 1 results s that are of con- 
class ss designations as” the one most siderable interest. Fairly typical "results 
fitting fc for ‘themselves and their families: if we follow the listing of 
“upper class,” the “middle class the described | by Davis and Dollard, and the 
2 “working class and the “lower class.” ‘discussion following is confined to these. 
Physical Violence. The poll results ‘show a 
1. Crass SEL¥-IDENTIFICATION OF Four ‘that the students 1 who identify “themselves 
with the “working class” report in a slightly 
higher proportion than. those who identify 
themselves with the “middle class” that they 
have had one or more. fights recently (dif- 
20 ferences significant at the 5 per cent level), 
conden, x 100 they have ‘seen adult fights recently 
Dependent, skilled 00 (differences not significant at the 5 per 
4, Dependent, unskilled 100 cent level), and that they 
matters right away” rather than “let their 
* Figures in percentages. Differences are signifi- temper. quiet down” first (differences 
nificant at the 1 1 per cent | level). ‘Slight 
er, to use ot differences are also found among the occu-. 
pational classes in ‘respect to the same 


q “middle” class self-identifi- the | tional cl 
‘cations, assi imilating the very few ions, € lower occupational Classes giving oe 


“responses to these. the above ‘Tesponses more frequently 
an ones. The magnitude of the dif- 


SA 11 This points toa danger bi in general, cone ferences: is in no case impressive, however, 


- stantly besets current class research. For example, _ and we e consider that these results give only 
Hollingshead’ Ss proposition that there is a functional slight sup support. to the Davis- Dollard -obser- 
class al behav of the of vations, as far as the occupational 
an adolescent and his “social behavior” in his com- 

Munity (Elmtown’s Youth, . 441) would be more | tiations 80. 

impressive if the rating procedure Hollingshead “a “Free Sexuality. ~The e polling ‘technique is 
originally relies upon did not allow for the possi- the best one for "studying the 


that the adolescent’s social behavior itself behavior of high school children. The poll 
enters as an element into the d determination of adil 


procedure is borrowed Richard vaguely. because of prevalent attitudes re- 


4 The Psychology of Social The ‘garding sexual matters in our high schools, 


> 


Identification 
“Middle” ‘Total 


‘eis 


differences ‘in 1 sexual ‘behavior. The weiter: 


= identifying ‘themselves “middle 

Class”). The relationship between the two nite 
_ tions may be of some interest and is shown. (Since A 2 and Res a) 
a very few of our subjects marked “lower class” and © 


a “upper class” as their choice, the few “lower class” a 

_ responses have been added to the “working class” 
category, and the “upper class” to 
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2. “AFTER ON FROM ScHoor or STUDENTS FROM DIFFERENT SociAL 


obviously do jon not é prestige) to check those which | 
proof "considered ‘ “not good enough” for their own 
High Aspiration Level. Students w were work, higher the number thus 


asked on a list of twelve occupations (rang- checked the higher the occupational aspira- 
terms of income tions of the students. Table 4 summarizes 


sy In the original, more complete study, the data = Identification of Class of Playmates ba 


sl were analyzed for partial association, i.e., the asso- Par rents. On the item, ‘ “My parents have 
ciation between class of self- identification and re- definite ideas about what my friends should 


be > like,” there are | 
the association occupational ‘class and r 


sponse, within each of the classes of self-identifica- . 
tion. This analysis showed that when the variation the parents in the classes 


of occupational class is accounted for there is still a being reported to be ‘more concerned about 
significant association between class of self-identifi- of children. The students. them- 
= and response. Thus, we may say that * ‘eco- - selves, however, seem to differ in respect to a 
occupational class, is not solely for concern with the: family backgrounds of 
the | the ‘classes. friends. ‘Thus per cent of those 


Expectations of Gradua 


1 Definitely e graduate or will only 


24 


Figures in percentages. chi square test shows that differences 
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TABLE 4. OCCUPATIONAL 


Median number of 


“Middle” 
“Working” 


cu ational Class 

of 


Self-Identification 


* The between the medians is 
cant at the 1 per cent level in the case of the classes" 

self-identification. The median for the lowest oc — 
% cupational class is smaller than any of the medians 

of the other classes by a statistically significant 

_ amount. The differences of the medians for the 

upper occupational classes are not sig- 


» 
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‘identify themselves with the “middle” 


class and 56 per cent of those who identify — 
themselves with the “working” class (dif- . 
say that they “enjoy being together with 
friends who come from families at least 
nice and successful as my | own, rather than 
being together with just anybody. 


_14Qn this same item, there is an al- 


though not statistically among 


3 the occupational ‘groups. 


5. SPENDING PREFERENCES AMONG Hich 
ScHoot SrupENTS OF DIFFERENT SOCIAL 


a 
4 


“Tf you wona a big prize, 


Save 


ofit ‘Total 


Class Index right away 


 §elf-Identification 


in percentages. The chi square test shows 
differences are significant beyond the 1 per cent 


cent level for both class indices. 
ferences significant at the 1 per cent level) — 4 


examined through the single indicator 


_ Responses to the question = 


ScHoot STUDENTS FROM DIFFERENT 


“In my family we — 
to be broke just 
before payday, no matter 
how much money is 
comingin.” 


Agree ‘Disagree 


28 


Total 


n 
differences are significant. beyond the 1 per 
2 
Being Well-Mannered and d Obedient. This 
"trait, or r complex of traits, examined 


self- identification but omits 
_ data for occupational classes, for which there 
was ‘no clear trend. 


afe 


Prolonged Dependence on Parents. This 
Ww 


= 


PARENTS OF ScHOOL STUDENTS 


LE 7. CONCERN FOR TABLE 
FROM 


DIFFERENT Socrat CLAssEs* 


Responses to question, “How 
would your parents feel if you” 
rested your elbows on the ta- 


while eating and talked 
wit h your mouth 
€ Class ass Index object wouldn't mind 
Self- 


23 * Figures in percentages. The chi square test shows - 
differences are significant beyond the 1 per cent 


= 


ASSES \ 
uJ 
| 
— 
owh 
ries 
| 
by 
have 
ould 
(not 
nong 
| 
t | 
of 
| 
| 
Total 
100° 
100 
4 
100 
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of savings for children, and © our ur results are garding middle class sensitivity to failure 
_ shown in Table a a to realize rewards if the pattern is carried 
‘Tape 8. SAVINGS FOR AMONG PARENTS OF other terminology, that ‘disappointment and 
Srusams Devvesswr Cissms* - bitterness over the very 
—_— EE achieved from adherence to the DGP among 
Students think that parents middle class persons in Germany after 


= 


P have saved money to give 
a orld War I were of considerable force 


a —_—__—____——___ in helping Nazism to power. “If the savings 
Class Yes  $=No {Total 4 many years, for which one had 
— pleasures, could b be = 
— through no fault of one’s own, what was 
“Working? the point in saving anyway?”!* Here again 
We have relevance to the problem of order. 
It is: an old and familiar contention that 
86 14100 jobless intellectuals are a threat any 


= _ terms, to what extent does the failure of 


: DGP to pay off” mean a revolutionary iz 


ai: 


| 


Figures in percentages. The chi square test 
_ shows differences are significant beyond the 1 per reaction, or perhaps merely a private ‘neu- sé 


bh: 
level for both class indices.  rotic ‘reaction? to what extent does 
pattern “functional autonomy, sO 


is little point in elaborating the that while it ‘may have had initial 
‘many qualifications on the significance in — partial motivation, at any rate, in consid- — 


| relation to the DGP of the above data. The = erations of expediency alone, it cannot a 
professional sociologist can supply some of _ sloughed off and another way of life adopted 
bd for himself, but it appears obvious — at will even when it might t be — 


worthy of systematic to be able to do the 
In view of recent interest in class 


_ mobility, it may | be suggested that one fruit. 

ful line of inquiry y relates to the reaction of _ 

lower class individuals toward the incipient — 
and questions relating to the theoretical sig- an of tendencies toward the pee 


The pattems may turn out 
for the “ 


tain socio-psychological "that pear: (a) A reaction of lack of comprehen- 

so-called lower class has? It seems worth- sion, , conceivably rooting at times in lack 

while to investigate the view that the lower _ sympathy. - “What’ s the point of this ‘sort 
class: does have such advantages and reaps # of behavior?” One goes out at fourteen or 


a eA _ the “pleasures” of following impulse and not — - thereabouts to make a living, and no fuss 


_ “deferring.” ” Discounting the future, taking — about it. Anything else is not understand- ‘a 
the: cash and letting the credit go, disavow- — able. This sort of reaction may well require 


held out, for ¢ by ‘education. 
; ‘tached to an existing social order even when, oa (b) A “humble” reaction. “This education — 


ie from the point of view w of other classes, they business (for example) isn’t for the likes of 


The pattern carries implications at ‘others. the same class because of 


15 Perhaps the most fertile suggestions on 
4 point have come from John Dollard, in his Caste 

and Class in a Southern Town, New York: Harper Erich Fromm, Escape from New 
and B Bros., 1949, esp. Ch. XVI. York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941, P. 214. 
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IN STABILITIES IN STATUS 


a the fore if sociologists address themselves Le 
to serious study of the DGP. 


3 
pafter | 
force a. 
avings 
rificed — 
t was 
again 
th URING the last. decade "many “objec 
anv | | tions” have been raised against ex- 
ae _ isting conceptions of social stratifica- 


tee. 1 While it is certainly to the credit of 


tematic “hor ‘But. 


INSTABILITIES IN STATUS: THE PROBLEM OF H OF HIERARCHY 


they point 


to issues which are ‘bound to come to 


‘tain “cultish” “professional- ideologica 
~ commitments which, in their lack of appro 

priateness to argument, further obfus- 
cate our - view of the nature of social strati- 


the Warner group that it has elicited —_ fication. It is not the purpose of this paper 


carefully considered and often trenchant 


to scrutinize such commitments, but we 


ig discussions of social stratification, is would like to join our complaint with that — 


scarcely to credit of the critics that of David 
go little research has been based upon their 


ynsid- many well- taken criticisms. In their eager- 


ot | be 7 ‘a ness to disclose shortcomings in every phase 
opted of conceptual, 


tistical, ideological—the critics, with 
few exceptions, have only hinted at guide 


lines for future research. 
Beneath the controversy probably lie cer- 
*This study is part of a research project 
by the Michigan State College Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The authors are in- 
debted to cad Smith for a critical reading of the 
Manuscript. 


1The analyses in this period of stratifi- social process. 


4 pe theory and research were undoubtedly initi- 
ated by C. Wright Mills’ appraisal of ' Wz Lloyd 
= and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a 
- Modern Community (New Haven: Yale University 


1942) in American Sociological Review, VII 


(April, 1942), pp. 263-2712. 
Numbered among the exceptions would be 
Sie K. Hatt and Milton M. Gordon. See Paul K. 

Hatt, “Social Stratification in the Mass Society,” 

Americon Sociological Review, XV (April, 1950), 
pp. 216-222; and Milton M. Gordon, “A System of — 
Social Class. Analysis,” ” The Drew Bul- 


ton of these references does not that either 
contribution is accepted here without qualification. 
 eeny the application of Hatt’s paradigm for 

_ the study of the mass society—presumably based — 

Weber’s distinctions among the social, eco- 
nomic, and political orders of stratification—may be 

_ shown to violate the logic of Weber’s analysis. As 


_ far as Gordon’s excellent contribution is concerned, 


ss the unqualified view of social stratification as hier- 


Riesman, who has commented that 7 
“all the arguments which go on so ‘tiresomely_ 
between W arner _the Marxists 
seem. . +. an an argument as to which ‘status 
system runs the country, when, fact, 
does. Specifically, this paper ques- 

tions: () the adequacy of conceiving status 

= 

groups as comprising the basic units of ‘the 


social” order; 


arranged in the structural of ‘status 


and (3) the 2 appropriateness 


of a hierarchical conception of status ar- 


rangement* for facilitating the study of 


‘This is not to say that the penenee at 
times, “heated discussion gone for 
naught, because it has | served to isolate the 
"principal 


problems of social stratification. These have 


» been summarized and commented upon else- __ a 


o = 5 but three of them need to be spelled — 

David Riesman, “Some Observations ‘Concern- 
Marginality,” Phylon, XII (Second 
_ #The answer to this question is anticipated in —* 
the choice of terms. The term “arrangement” has 
been primarily because such alternatives as 

“system” or “structure” imply closure (although 
_ 5 Paul K. Hatt, op. cit., passim; and Milton M. 
" Gordon, op. cit., passim. See also Llewellyn Gross, — 
“The Use of Class Concepts in Sociological Re- 


archical in nature is a view to which this article search, American Journal of Sociology, LIV 


takes exception. 


— and, for a more 


3 


(2) the” fruitfulness of con- 


areas of methodological confusion 
_ confronting sociological investigation into 


failure the line, “You're a sissy to study 
ed, in | The above can only claim to be s i 
it and They are deliberately neithe 
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designate areas within 4 cussion i is ‘cons of t 
which the methodological decisions circum- social order, i.e., Social status. 4 

_ scribing the applicability of the observations — 48 (3) Conceptions of social stratification, — 

that follow have been made. es sociologists who have turned | 4 
ine Levels of analysis. If we may com- _ attention to the study of social ‘ae 
bine the suggestions of Form and Kaufman ee have distinguished between its meni 
it becomes clear that the study of social and objective concep 

_ stratification may "proceed upon any of four ers undoubtedly have drawn | upon n the rela- i 

levels of analysis: that of the larger society, tively early contribution of Paul 

the community, institutions, or the: inter- However, by s stressing the necessity of f em- 

personal: This inquiry is. primarily ploying both conceptions | in analysis, recent 

| focused t upon the. level of community ‘organi- discussions of social stratification bear wit- 

zation, although, from time to time, com- ness to the fact that Mombert’s dichotomy _ 
a ‘ments | will be made concerning the “impli- does not present exclusive alternatives.® Ac- 
cations of social status both for the larger cordingly, both objective an and ‘subjective 
, _ social organization and special institutions. aspects of social status are explored in this 
‘particularly appropriate for the study of short, paper ‘primarily 
‘status arrangements in modern urban “com- cerned with the study of social status in 4 
“munities. Hopefully our observations will go tive and objective aspects on the 
ultimate bearing on the larger socio- [evel o community organization. 
sensus and communication are. “achieved in PRELIMINARY | 
situations which foster social heterogeneity. status, we re refer to 
Dimensions of analysis, “Although its signs and symbols are ‘differentially dis- | 
aa “some researchers in the area of social strati- tributed among the social groups and aggre- ci oa 
fication still regard that phenomenon as a gates which constitute the social organiza- 
“integrating, and inclusive struc- tion of a community. According to this view, 
= ure with ‘Tespect to community organiza-— then, there are both status groups and status 
acy tion, there seems to be a growing agreement aggregates (and the former term is not sati 
among sociologists that social stratifications factory for depicting all of the social ‘units — 
; _ may be apprehended as co-existing in -com- of the status order).® A status group is an 
munity organization along the lines” exclusive unit composed of a number @ 
gested by Weber’ s Proposed social, individuals the same 
economic, and political orders. Such a multi- 
dimensional view of social” stratification is. by symbols. the patterns of 
: _ especially appropriate for the study of so- and a reflected sense of dignity or saree | 
structure’ in urban ‘communities. “This worth) on the basis | of their social position 
is accepted here. In addition, 1 the dis- a ‘in a community. ‘Such groups are communal 


‘in “nature, and, consequently, their_mem- 


George Simpson, “Class Analysis: What Class is bers are in relatively frequent social con-— 


Bet, ” American Sociological Review, IV tact one another. A_ status aggregate 


ber, 1939), pp. 827-835. is an inclusive « category 1 referring to a ‘num 3 


William H. Form “Stratification | in Low and 
Middle Income Housing Areas,” Journal of Social 


Issues, VII (1951), p. 110; and Harold F. Kaufman, a Paul Mombert, “Class,” in the Encyclopedia — 
e “An Approach to the Study of Urban Stratifica- of the Social Sciences, New York: : The Mocuiien 
tion,” American Sociological Review, (Au- — 1930, III, pp. 531-36. 
= gust, 1952), p. 432. The problem of “levels of analy- ig 8 See, for example, Seymour M. Lipset and Rein- 
remains very much in need of the sociologists’ Bendix, op. passim. 
careful attention. Levels of analysis are not only — iw The distinction between Te and aggregates. : 
confused by the empirical researchers, but also by — c- the usual one. It should be mentioned, however, a 
a 3 their critics _ An example | of such confusion — <i that one key to the study of the urban community — vd 
- consists in the instrumentalization of both | concepts 
mour M. Lipset Bendix, “Social analysis. Too often have sociologists, caught up 
ae Status and Social Structure: A Re- Examination of in the perennial “nominalist-realist” controversy, 
and Interpretations,” British Journal of Soci- seized upon one or the other of these terms to 
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INS’ TABILITIES 1 IN SIN STATUS 


of individuals e enjoying approximately 
the same— honor in a community, , but who group. This | is because there is a character- 4 j 
are in potential, difference in the control over: status 


3 sporadic social contact Probably, the 
smaller the community, the greater the pro- é groups may exercise a virtual n monopoly over a q q 
portion of its members included in status — many symbols of their status through the 4 
groups; the larger the community, the or the objective presence of vari- 
greater the proportion of its members in- ous restrictions.11 Status aggregates may be 

 quded in status aggregates. imprecisely) recognized by the appro- 

that have been er em- priate symbols, | but their members are lim- 


agg 
ctive (1) ‘Social closure or ‘exclusiveness. Only where, on the contrary, status 


status groups ; are characterized by their symbols” are seldom adequate ‘ “tests of 

intrinsic tendency toward social closure par- status” 
ticularly: as manifested in connubial and (3) Life- style.’ The life Styles: of these 

commensal exclusiveness. Such groupings ‘differ greatly in the matter of 

may be largely understood as a response on specificity. In the: case ‘of status groups, 


- the part of groups of relatively high status — the relevant life ‘Styles are rather r closely cir- 
to the emulation directed toward them by | Soe by elaborated moral codes. _ 


"members of gous enjoying relatively lo lower the status group restricts knowledge of its” 
social status.2° Exclusion and emulation are characteristic life style to its membership 
"primary modes virtue of an intricate and secretive -educa- 
this, 
atrangements. “closure is in- of ‘the life style shared by the 
___ trinsically generated by status groups, status members of a status aggregate is often pub- 

aggregates can achieve only a limited degree lic. Frequently t the members of status aggre- ae 
of closure in this manner. . For the most part gates are educated into their life style | by — 

_ they accomplish closure by default. Specifi- the mass media of communication. As a 

of status ‘groups peripheral result, the relevant nuances of living | become 


to status aggregates can employ various so- diffused and lacking in specificity. 
- cial devices to prevent themselves from (4) Solidarity and nd dignity . The me ‘members 
_ being regarded as members of status aggre- of both status groups ps and aggregates derive 
to to prevent members ‘of status certain solidarity-producing sense of dig- 
from being regarded as members nity from the way in which they respond 
_ of the status groups in question. However, to either their p positive or negative honor’ in 
such devices are not available to members a community, or to the status arrangement 
of status aggregates in the same asa whole. “However, the > specific sense of 
Consequently, the degree of social closure 


is, b and large, imposed from without. 
» Dy an ge, pos 11 These have been classified by 
As a ‘Tesult they a assume a more inclusive — ies Goffman in his “Symbols of Class Status,” a 


character. British Journal of Sociology, I1 (December, 1951), 


ol By dili 12 “Any item of a person’ behavior i is, therefore, 
Os. Dy di igent app ication, one: can ‘ ‘pass a sign of his social position. A sign of position can 


a - himself off” as a ; a member of a status aggre- be a status symbol only if it is used with some regu- ia 
| gate to which he does not objectively belong, larity as a means of ‘placing’ socially the person tek 
who makes it. Any sign which provides reliable evi- 
vever, 10 Hans Gerth : ond Wright Mills (eds. s.), From dence of its maker’s position—whether or not lay- 
i _ Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, New York: Ox- men or sociologists use it for evidence about posi- Eas 
_ ford University Press, 1946, p. 192. “There are ex- tion—may be called a test of status.” Ibid., p. 295. i re 
ceptions to this, for example, the butler who must § 18 Max Weber, The Theory of Social ond Eco- 
_ @ccasionally remind the master of the house of his nomic Organization, translated by A. M. Henderson | 
place” when the barriers of propriety have Talcott Parsons, New| York: rd University 
transgressed. Press, 1947, p. 
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a These and ‘other “instabilities 
$0 ‘so in the case case ‘of membership in a status have ¢ often been ignored, the better to per- 
/ aggregate. The dignity of a particular status : ceive what the researcher believes to be the 


_ aggregate may be “borrowed” in anonymous “real” "status structure re of the community, at 
situations persons of objectively different his is due to the fact that the term “strati- 


‘status. atta shez fication” may be somewhat misleading when 


ne should not be thought that the sense it is used to guide the design of sociological | 


a dignity to which we refer here is always research into the status aspects of com. 


commensurate with objective social honor. munity life. Usually, a ‘Status arrangement 


Weber has observed that the sense of dig- “social class system”) is Tegarded 
experienced by the members| of status as hierarchical by definition, e.g., when it 


_ groups may not correspond at all to their is defined as | a “system n of ‘rank,? ” By this 
ina status hierarchy: reasoning, then, if a given ‘status arrange. 


Dut oven be pariah p people v whee are — eget ment is ‘not hierarchical, it is not a system — 


are usually apt to continue ‘cultivating - in of rank, and it is not a “social class system.” ¥ 

manner that which is equally peculiar research consequence of such an inter- 

to ethnic and status communities: the e belief pretation is all too often one of blaming 

in their own social honor.!4 aise Why one’s methods of observation, revising them, 


_ Hughes has singled out “dirty work” social 
4 fruitful point of departure for the many 


of ‘occupations, the impli cotton “being that stratification researches tend to be self. 


firming regarding their relationship to 
such work is often rational i | 
te terme of stratification theory. By y subtly fostering the 


distril 
-sisten 


‘special : sense of dignity appropriated by 
those engaged in it. is W eber has also ob- | 
_ Served ‘that the sense of dignity commen- 
with a positively privileged status 
group is anchored in the present and sancti- 
fi f 
oa at transcends the “negatively privilege rt 
and too often is investigated 1 without Tefer- 
of a “status: group is anchored in 


notion of hierarchy, the term “stratification” — 
blinds the investigator to negative cases. 

The most stubborn fact about society 
‘that it changes—and change can scarcely be - 


“ence to change. As a result a certain: false 


the future and often contingent upon the 
fulfillment of Thus , when the sense of timelessness often attaches to the 


_ characteristic sense of dignity or 
worth of members of status groups and P y y apply 


aggre ates is examined reference to 
dynamics. In this sense, the conception n of 


their objective status, and ross intransigen- 
4 status arrangement suggested here could 


cies disclosed, the conditions for what iti f h 
Hughes has termed “status protest”? have a definition of such arrangements as - 


established. Where there are great dis- 
parities between dignity and _ objective 
status, a group may reject existing 

arrangements and establish itself as a status 
group: outside the ongoing status structure cal structures. It is in this sense, and in this — 

of a community. 18 = 

and Mills, of. cit, p. 189. 
15 Everett C. Hughes, “Work and ‘the Self,” 


~ 


teleological perspective to the study of status 


may be said to be hierarchi- 


. ‘wad H. Rohrer and Muzafer Sherif, Social Psy- 
chology at the Crossroads, New 
Brothers, 1951, pp. 313-23. 


Gerth and Mills, op. movement may be explained ak 


. Pa 17 Everett C. Hughes, “Social Change anil Status as a response to the disparity between class and a ; 


. ® Protest: An Essay on the Marginal Man,” Phylon, status experienced by the German petite bourgeoisie. 
Quarter, 1949), pp. 58-65. These remarks draw heavily upon Max 
18 This discrepancy is singled out here because Weber’s conceptualization of the dynamics of the 


a we are primarily concerned with social status. dl ae order. See, Gerth and Mills, op. cit., pp. 187- 
mam for protest is also aggravated by incom- 190. J 


y investigated without some reference to struc- “4 | 


time to on the aspect of 


in 


sense only, that the essential nature of ‘status | 
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nite forms and other — of arrang 


regarded as instabilities (tending ‘toward _A central 
e hierarchy). ‘Yet, this does not imply that asserted that clothing functions in social life 3 
unity, = hierarchies are the normal forms, or as a symbol of social status. Since the study 
‘strati- =! that they are the typical "forms. This was carried on in a community context, © 
when | paper proposes that status groups are vari- schedules were constructed on the -expecta- 7 
ously arranged with reference to one that the residents of Vansburg had ar- 
other in different communities, and that 
~ status arrangements are often ‘characterized in social status along | the lines suggested ——_ he 
by typical instabilities that cannot be con-— the Warner studies. These schedules were 
-ceptualized adequately by the application of _ pre- -tested in a small city of the same size a 
“hierarchy-construct.” Instabilities. as ansburg. and were found to be adequate, 
; ‘status may, in in fact, be the rule in urban i.e., the responses “made sense” in terms of | 
communities rather than the exception. — Warner’ 's schema. When, however, the sched- 
arrangements may approach closure” ules w were applied to Vansburg, the r responses 
as in in the case of Structural systems, they elicited were often incongruous and elusive , 
a may y coexist,2° or they 1 may nay not exist as struc- of ready explanation in the conventional 
tural systems at all. Status groups may be status terminology. This was eventually 
ranked or r unranked in community status traced to the fact that our conception | of 
“structures. Some members of communities status. groups as a arranged hierarchically in 
may be accorded social honor and yet not of was 


“Many conditions were 


will be sin 

out similar conditions s may ay apply 

in other cities of the same size. 
(1) Status arrangement not t clearly re 


Research into the social aspects of cloth- 


ing has been carried on at this institution 


MICHIGAN CITY in community ecology. The topog- 


raphy of | Vansburg is unusually regular and 


"| 23 The content of these responses is not relevant — 
‘since > the st summer r of 1950.22 2 The locale of for the present discussion. 
4 — 24 Despite this, ‘our sample of Vansburg was 
classified according to Warner’s Index of Status 
_ 20The matter of ethnic accommodation is im- Characteristics with an adjustment in occupational = aaa 
mediately suggested. However, in the interests of — ‘rating for that community. A comparison of the 
brevity, our discussion of the bearing of ethnicity results with those obtained for other communities _ 
- upon status arrangement will be kept to a minimum. — by similar methods demonstrates clearly how the i 
_ 21 The implication is, of course, that social honor, researcher can be misled by his own ordering of | 
4 as it has usually been regarded, is not like money, _ data. This is true because the “social class” distribu- 
| so that one either does not have it, has some of it, an for -Vansburg i is apparently verified by its com- 
22 The study has been conducted as s group re- 
= project. The authors have played a major ’ show, the status rea ty in n Vansburg does not — 


role in the design and conduct « of that inv investigation. conform t¢ toa hierarchical model at all. edgier 


(Per cent of (Per cent of (Per cent of (Per cent of 


Upper- Middle 10. 4 


— 


residents of Yankee City were not 


: 
q 
a 
“anomalies” in the socially structured could not be describ 
‘distribution of status were suggested by per- “system of rank. 
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— devo id of those “natural barriers” and ir- - community estimate of the social honor ac: 


regularities of terrain: which, as has been corded the occupations in question, there was 14 


observed so frequently in the literature, , some ¢ evidence to suggest that more agree. 
shape the spatial arrangement of social ment existed on the matter of _ rating the 
a groupings. One area of town was not espe- " very high and very low occupations, While 
= “more desirable” than another.” » The e | less agreement | characterized the ratings of 


juxtaposition of “good” and “bad” housing occupations in the middle range. The evi- 
The 


judges. Similarly, the ‘county was 
a donor that street oo a peealipal - placed in the highest category by nine of the 
_ east-west highway, many residences had been i ten raters. Although : agreement on | Such ch neg- 
abandoned and converted into tourist homes. esteemed occupations as street 
The ‘spatial response of 
_ who had been displaced in "somewhat less than that for highly 
been accomplished without any ‘clear occupations, it was : still consider. 
_ As a result, the status arrangements of the able. All of these occupations were placed in 


ecological composition, Probably ‘this “had judges. The disagreement 0 on 1 the ‘matter: of 
the further effect of rendering status arrange- > occupations receiving a medium average rat- 
ments less visible to the residents. et: stands in sharp contrast st. For example, 

(2) Lack of adequate ‘ ‘status reputation” the foundry ‘foreman was assigned ranks 
- a sizeable segment of the community. ranging from two to seven on the scale, and 
Pe a Vansburg had a relatively high proportion of | _ the small grocer, postal clerk, and | mason 
ie truckers in its male population. 26 Since the were each assigned ranks two to six. This 


ime out o lack of consensus on occupations in the mid- 


_ there were a “considerable number of | dle range of status may partly < account for 
- families,.the heads of whose households were the lack of any clear line of demarcation be 
often away than at home. Conse- tween the so-called “low and 
"quently, the “status reputations” of these per- -lower” Status groupings in the city. 


families were vaguely conceived by the other (4) Invasion of the “cosmopolites.” Cer 


emda: ofthe community. = —_ tain national manufacturers had singled | out. 


(3) Consensus on status extremes and dis- Vansburg—a source of low-cost labor—as & a 

7 _—- in the middle range. ‘In our effort site for the location of decentralized assem- 
to adjust occupational ratings so that War- bly plants and warehouses. Managerial per: 
a s Index of Status Characteristics could be sonnel employed by these concerns and by 
used to stratify our sample | of the Vansburg . various state departments and « agencies s which 


c ‘population, we selected ten long-term resi- had located their district offices in Vansburg, 


dents of the city from different social levels. 
‘umerous methodological shortcomings obvi- 
to rane dines seven int ‘Scale the eighty- the possibility of presenting these data in a 


eight o occupations in 1 which the males in the  ‘tatistical fashion. Thus, any statistical measure 0 
_ sample were engaged. Assuming that the rat- disagreement will be affected by the nature of the 
‘ings o of these did, in fact, ‘Tepresent scale. Specifically, the probability of disagreement 

2 oni eames in the middle range is de facto greater than the 
probability of disagreement at the extremes of the 
There were, of course, some exceptions, but scale. Moreover, the application of such measures 


_ area of the town was not markt iy more a Di treated as cardinal numbers. It would be most help- 

than others, there were some areas next to the rail- ful if sociologists engaged in future rating studies 
road tracks, and, unaccountably, along three parallel would take these + things into account by either (a) 
streets just off the main street and near the a - asking judges to estimate the degree of confidenct 
i. a few remaining “old families” that were more they have about each rating, (b) timing each rating, 
“yndesirable” than others. or (ce) «noting down each afterthought shift ia 


a aa 26 Truckers comprise 5.4 per cent of about 2700 placement. We are indebted to Duane Gibson and 
males ‘in J oel Smith fc for these Suggestions. 
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conventional symbols or the conventional conceptualized by “many members of th 
norms 0 of status held by the members of the 


| tonville. See Everett C. Hughes, French Canada in 


the county seat, h taken up ‘residence in 
the city. Thus, managerial personnel in sig- 
ai ificant numbers had been recruited into the 
“community. 1 ‘They came principally from out- 
lying metropolitan and other large urban. 


Status, a group of the “cosmopolite set” has 
; purchased a large section of land just out- 
side the city and reserved it for restricted — 
centers. Other persons had also come into the The result of this contest?® has been 
community from larger cities. For example, a Cleavage in the status structure 2 of Vans- 
‘a wealthy urbanite had purchased the local ‘ burg which extends from the top of the ape 
newspaper and established his residence in order down to what Warner w erm 


ould term the 
town. These people did not accept either the “upper-lower class.” The cleavage has been — 


e 
community difference between “drink 
community prior to their arrival. ers” and “non-drinkers. Frequently, when 
_ It is this invasion of the “cosmopolites,” ~ our interviewers inquired of the residents o_— 
together with the lack of community con- Vansburg whether or not “there were any 
sensus about the ascription of social honor ‘social classes’ ’ in the t town, replies 
t that commands the major focus of our inter- would be pr prefaced with reference to the 1: 
est. The “ ‘cosmopolites” oriented i in “drinking” and the “non- -drinking” groups. 
their life style primarily to the sophisticated, It was only after several interviews had been 
- blasé, and busy life of the metropolis. Im- 4 taken that the terms were found to refer to to 
mediately these people joined together and a vertical cleavage in the status arrangement a 
‘made status claims that called into question — and not to different horizontal strata. The — 
the status of the “old families” of the com- = difference between the two ) opposed groups, 
munity. Rather t than attempting to achieve it should be added, ‘were age- graded, with 
social honor by emulating the life style of the young adult group more likely to dedi- 
the entrenched | “upper classes, ” the mem- cate its status allegiances to the ‘ “cosmop- 
ers of this group imposed their own = olites” and the older adult t group ‘more 
bols u upon the social life of -Vansburg_ and likely to extend its fealty ‘to the ne “old 


established themselves as a separate status families.” ‘ian 


group. They appeared publicly in casual Such vertical cleavage the status 


sport clothes, exploited images of “bigness’ a _structure of a community may t be viewed as 
in their conversations with established local - an instance of unstable ranger 


business ‘men, retired late, and ‘slept date. which may Structural counterparts it in 


With all the aspects of a coup, they “took | many ‘communities throughout the nation. i 
over’ ’ the clubs and associations of 1 the ‘ ‘old There were e also c certain consequences for ey 
families.” The Country Club, for example, status arrangement, to be discussed later, ane 
has undergone a complete alteration of char-. £ 

acter. Once the scene of relatively staid — 


} ¥ 
dinners, polite drinking, ; and occasional dig- 7 into account in status-stratification theory for there — 


nified balls, the Country Club is now the is most certainly a structural parallel between the — — 
setting for the “businessman’ s lunch,” inti- situation in Vansburg and Cantonville. In this re- i 


mate drinking, and frequent ‘parties whene spect, the phrase “itinerant managers” may be 
that micleadinge_ 
the former standards of moral propriety are | somewhat misleading, for, although the personnel 4 
often -somewhat relaxed for the evening. the group: may. change 
ed 
Most “old families” have” let their member- 


ships in the club lapse.2® oe, in 


1943, pp. 54, and 160-162. It is unfortunate that 
_ Hughes’ observations have not as yet been taken “a a 


of the community structure. 


29 Too often theories of status stratification have a 
deserv ingly been labelled conservative and static, 
8 The “old families” have, as a matter of om = those of class stratification, revolutionary and a 
dynamic. This is partially due to the emphasis 1 upon a oe 


‘chosen one club as a last bastion of defense against 
and consensus by the theorists of 


the “upstart” invasion. Significantly, membership in 
stratification and the emphasis upon conflict and 


that club is no longer accorded social honor by a 
by the theorists of class stratification, 


télatively large segment of residents. Everett Hughes — Rad 

has pointed out to one of the authors in conversa- 80 This was merely | the way the townspeople 

tion the similarity of these events to those precipi- — conceptualized the schism. It had little to do with 

lated by the “itinerant managerial group” in Can- _ whether or not the people referred to drank. Rather, 
ha it was how they drank—the difference between the 
“senting: the “sitting drinkers.” 
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which h lack of agreement for status. atus. This situation ‘set the stage 
2 among the residents of the community about ~ other m members of the ‘community to mobilize 
4 the ascription of social honor to occupational _ themselves around alternative sets of sym- - 
in the middle range. These, together bols, with the result that their status loyal- 
_ with the vertical cleavage we have described, : ties were divided between the “old families” 
a stand in need of at least preliminary con- — and the contesting group of “cosmopolites,’ 4 
The impact ‘of this contest extended 
ward through the middle status groupings 

MODES OF STATUS INSTABILITY which also— became divided in their allegi- 

is section ances. In this case the opposition of Status 


It is n not ot the ‘purpose » of | th 
= ; roups occurred at a relatively high level j 
presenta a logically derived ty pology of struc- structure and 
tured instabilities in status. Instead, three 
concrete modes of unstable status arrange-— 


ment on ‘the level of community organization it may well be that such -e position and is evi 


tion 

are considered. It is quite likely that these commun lower status levels 
"modes: may characterize the relationship f community organization. Thus, although |  munit 
Havighurst and Morgan state that “the so- | open 


os 
Status groupings to one another in man ial classes of Old Seneca should be thought possib 


| 
img other American cc communities. Before consid- "of ee existing g side by : side with these abe: L of the 


ering them, it should be observed that, in devel 
a ee newcomer group, and not as merged with | | 
our view, status arrangements may be said the 


4 2933 
to “range”! from amorphous highly unstable ‘the new and larger groups,”** their case is { 


“in 


the status lav els of the community: _ rected 


aggrega of status groups, relate one defeated by unmistakable evidence of merger 


another, if at all, by their physical propin- 
quity, toa purely hierarchical stable Ad 


tem of ranked groupings. . We choose not to and newcomers was con- 


be concerned with either of _ these limiting = largely to people at the top of each so 


cases in this paper. Instead, it is proposed to _ cial hierarchy. The upper group of Old Seneca 


consider some intermediate common modes _ quickly formed friendships with the “upper 


of unstable status arrangement. of the newcomers. Houses in ‘in which 
~ entertain gave the Old Seneca group a certain | 


(1) « Arrangement of ‘status “opposition. aes while the new group provided | 
The first type of status | arrangement is the ae parties” with an abundance of 47 
case in which two or more status groupings navy gold braid. When one of the newcomer 
“ are engaged in an indecisive contest for a group married into an Old Seneca “upper 
- and consequently exist in a horizontal or or crust” family the event symbolized the social 
than in more frequently observed hier- 


archical relationship, This type a 


ique opposition appears to ai 
oa arisen, for it is reported that the mem- 


; bers of the Old Seneca lower status | groups 
"businesses and government agencies retained apparently viewed all ~“newcomers’ ers” with 


status symbols and engaged the aversion. One of the“ ‘better class” newcomers 


= 


indigenous high status. groups in a contest mention erwoman | 
entioned being snubbed by a 13 

phor, since it implies variation in only one . dimen- sie Seneca folks look down on us! Oh yes, they 
sion. Such license seems to be partially justified by do I got a washerwoman promised; she lived 

_ 82This type is rarely discussed in terms of its | %% Robert J.  Havighurst and H. Gerthon Mor- 
implications for stratification theory. For the kind gan, The Social History of a War Boom Commu 

of situation that lends itself to this interpretation, — nity, New York: Longmans, ( Green, and | Coma 

see Ruth Durant, Watling: A Survey of Social Life 1951, p. 105. 

on @ New Housing Estate, London: P. S. King and Pe... Ibid., p. 106. These statements hardly support 

Son, Ltd + 1939, or Leon Festinger, et al., Social — the hypothesis that the groups in question were 

Pressures in New York: related to one another in a condition of hostile or 
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non as “characterological struggle. 


up there back of Sand’s store somewhere. zz 


oblique opposition of status groups at either 
the social order. Whether ‘there 


the “new” and “old” middle-classes on the 


. order, then the so society at large may present 
-acase of such opposition. Riesman has put 
yas 


ol we wanted to c cast our. social character 


‘tradesman, small the opposition of competing status 


IN STABILITIES IN STATUS 


was all arranged, what day I’d send her the : precise way in n which this een ccharacter- 
clothes, how much she charged, when I could ological” and ‘ “social” struggle is exhibited 
them and everything. Finally I remarked remains unclear. 


Aad 
= 


= She said, Another dimension to this struggle i is sug- 


I ain't going to work for none of them gested by | the phenomenon of occupational | 


making for the increase in the 1 number and — 


The cases ad Vansburg ont heterogeneity of the American “middle-« class” 


evidence of horizontal _ is the relative success of organized labor in 
the _power arena. Among the 
= of this new power definition of labor unions — 
| has been the guarantee of status mobility as 
well as economic gains to its membership. 
an For example, a Chicago. labor union in addi- 
open question for Serther research. ‘Yet Sd tion to securing an enviable income for the 
. local janitors, is currently addressing its ef- 


ssibilit may be evident in the opposition . 
PP forts to moving the janitor his family 


level of the larger society. If, for example, out of the basement into first floor apart- 
Riesman hypothesis of the supersession “ments—a clear status maneuver.** Surely 
of “inner-directed character” by “other- di- this move to guarantee higher social status 


rected character” has relevance for the ‘social | ; for the janitor will call out resistance from 


middle status groups or from the “middle 
class” at large. . Similar illustrations of ‘Status 
claims and status opposition a are found among 
other occupational groupings. Perhaps the 

types into social class molds, we could say opposition of status arrangements in the ‘mid- | 


that inner-direction is the typical character 
the “old” middle class—the die range does not manifest itself as a aclear 


groups" but as a highly atomized ser series of 


‘Status contests ; diverse social and eco- 


salaried in business, etc. the case, a different model of s status 
: * then goes on to describe the phenome tions may result which we have called ‘ “verti- 


cal polarization.” This is a point to which 


and ‘the characterological 
struggle overlap. false It seems possible that 
the open class. struggle i s characteristic of 


a would seem that the opposition of rela- 
“tively equivalent status groups in — 


| societies in the state of “growth nity settings, as described above, may repre- 
q this is the period that Marx lived in and_ sent ; a a phase of status accommodation to at. = 


observed in western Europe—while in these two coexisting social forces, viZ., 


same societies in the stage of incipient decline “migration from other communities of dis- 
the social struggle goes on primarily among -tinctly » characters; and 
people of nominally identical class and status - nomic instability reflected, for one thing, _ 


the ‘emergence, disappearance, and mobility 


middle status groups is manifested in local 88Ray Gold, “The Chicago Flat Janitor, 
published Master’s Thesis, University of Chicago, 


David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd, Ne New This observation is of 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1950, p. at a higher level of generalization. Specifically Max 
Ibid., p. 34. Italics ours. The “cosmopolite-_ 
old family” struggle in Vansburg has many of the nomic stability facilitate the emergence of the status 

-fammarks of this struggle. order while periods of relative economic instability 


_ Weber has observed that periods of relative eco- 


and that was the end One of the more potent factors 
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to here sho uld, concept of “closure,” which is crucial for the 
ideally, be distinguished from those that ace structure of status groups, would seem to 

i the - acculturation o of ethnic groups. _ have little meaning relative to the od 

2% In the latter case, the newly arrived ae classes; whereas the « -estate-tendencies at the 

A: group is set apart from ‘the status arrange- cena of the social class configuration as 


well as the “communal’” character of the 
ment of the ‘host community in the sense upper owers are 


that it commands no status allegiance from i from the data at hand. 2 “by 
native residents. In pure instances of = 
"status of opposition, yn, the allegiances of thecom- _It is of course the so- ““middle- 
ia itself become divided. There is a and those who aspire to membership in it, iy 
point, however, at which the influence of or who identify with it, that have given stu. 
ethnicity upon the character of community “dents of social stratification the greatest dif. 
status arrangements is difficult to isolate. ficulty a: as far as theoretically adequate con- 
4 Wh hether the southern hill-billy may be best ceptualization is concerned.* = Although the 
regarded as a status or ethnic group is most life style and social character of the “ “old” 
i = difficult to decide.*° Also, in the case of Can- and the ‘ “new” middle-class may stand i in oT 
tonville , ethnicity mediated the status sharp c contrast to each other, both ar are 
rangement at every turn. Here status opposi- “middle- class” — the nominal bailiwick of the 
- q tion was quite clearly structured by ethnic : lawyer and the filing clerk, the manager and 
differences. machinist, the “school teacher and the 
ot (2) Arrangement of vertical polarization. typist. The “middle- class” -Tepresents a ver- 
- One of the logical and methodological diffi- — itable medley. of social positions ; certainly not 
culties in locating genuine instances of hori- characterized by easily specified shared 
zontal opposition among the middle status or by consensually integrated roles, and 
groups of a community derives from the fact certainly not by tight social closure. Yet the 
that where such cases are found they verge > “middle- class” is symbolically distinguish- 
over into another mode of ‘sates arrange- sblet by both the layman and the sociologist, 
ment: that of vertical polarization. Vertical and a source > of ‘self-esteem and dignity to 
polarization of status arrangements in local many. ‘Tf it has no o other attribute, it serves 
exist when status groups a locus of status achievement and contest res] 


excelle 
which, 


which makes the extremes more stable and a wide 
with id 


aggregation of persons or atom- hatever the “mi “middle-class” is, it cannot portion 
ized social circles sometimes referred to as in most American c communities ‘be called a | tributed 
stude 
and upon the status limits within a gener ation of effort. 


in the middle reaches of that order are not over, there is practically no ‘general agree ins tay 
‘unique to | Vansburg. As Pfautz and Duncan ment on the “tests } of s status” which unam- gr 


have observed concerning the differential ap- biguously designate a person ’s identification 
several 1 


plicability of the technique of ‘symbolic with it. Instead, an individual may be identi- 
Placement” proposed by the Warner group: fied fied as ‘is ot ‘whether 
the “upper-upper lower-lower” #2 Harold W. Pfautz and Otis here.” T 
are =e in Weber's ternmis, Critical Evaluation of Warner’s Work in Com- almost 
Stratification,” American Sociology ae can occ’ 
- view, XV (April, 1950), p. 212, allow tl 
bring the class structure into dominance. From our Ste, 43 To explain the “middle-class” identity of the | platfor 
cases it appears that economic instability does not great bulk of the American people cannot be ac- 
always elicit class antagonism in Weber’s sense. Cf. % complished here. It is part of Ortega’s “revolt of 
_ Gerth and Mills, op. cit., pp. 193-194. oo the masses,” of Riesman’s “rise of other-directed- 
49 See, for example, Lewis M. Killian, “The Ef- ness,” of Weber’s “routinization of charisma,” of _ “public” 
‘ea of Southern White Workers on Race yvernegl Burnham’ s “managerial revolution. ” Suffice it to Ployed i 
merican iol say that “middle- -class” identity or aspiration is 4 f urban cc 
(June, 1952), pp. 328. social psychological datum which necessarily com- is 
ae Hughes, French Canada in Transition, op. cit., plicates any inquiry into the subjective aspects of . 
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INSTABILITIES IN STATUS 


seem to something else, or because he is like every- lation a sense mobility 
middle” body else, or because he is “like me. is of obj jective all 

s at the 
ation as | tu utions have ye emerged relatively large a rangements of status opposition and 


urban centers specifically dedicated to the polarization are complicated by the — 
| task of making it possible for individuals to o of what may be designated as “unranked 
“affect membership i in 1 the “middle- -class” status groups.” Unranked status groups owe 
ah without actually belonging to status group- their distinctive character to the fact that 
| ings which are recognized as such. Thus, in they are not an integral part of the com- 
‘communities large’ enough to guarantee rela- munity status structure, whatever that type. 
tive anonymity to their members in the city happens to be. Yet their presence is vital to ; 
center, the cocktail lounge offers a stage par — explain some of the mechanisms of change 


excellence where the actors may play roles — which occur in the status structure of of the 
which, in their estimate, connote a higher — community. The unranked status gr group is 


” 
social status than family, occupation, always a group, but it is unique because its 
oth are or education warrant. * Department stores” members. have rejected in ‘greater or lesser 
ofa |” and other service establishments perform a _ degree the values, symbols, and norms of the a 
ger and similar function. The ‘ ‘middle-c -class” may =e | larger social order, supplanting them with © 


‘the: 


; from any status level of the ‘community, and 

there remains a a vast “discrepancy between 
community evaluation of such groups and 


‘4 The are nin en; in a study 
of tests of status in anonymous urban situations. 
When the respondents were asked how they identi- 


iologit, fied “middle-class” people in anonymous situations, 
nity to) a content analysis revealed that somewhat over their self evaluation. Social types w which often 
one- -half of their responses were vague, ‘indefinite identify unranked status groups. are intel- 
idual t The rem one-half o 
She, lectuals, artists, revolutionists, Bohemians, 


contest | the responses were conspicuously distributed _ over 


a wide range of attributes. Of these one-half onan such “isolated” occupational groups as bi 


with identifying marks such as clothing, appear- Career women, , politicians, and others. Such © 
ance, manners, cleanliness, and groups abound in the metropolis, and 
portion of the responses were so randomly dis- 
as almost to defy meaningful classification. clude their bers in the strata 
_ These may be called “status platforms” or, as 
a student of ours, Gerald Cunningham, has ob- & in the “middle- is an 
served, “status transformers.” A local incident will “only to obscure their function in the larger 7 
- illustrate this. A young lady had been “picked up” 
in a tavern identified by the members of the com- ; a. 
“munity at large as a “working class tavern.” When De _source of | social change. ad 


this same lady’s impromptu escort encountered her Speier, borrowing a term from 
several months later in an ostensibly core we and Znaniecki, speaks « of such groups as phe- i 
dass” cocktail lounge in the city center and asked 
whether he had met her before in the lower status 
tavern, she replied, “We don’t mention those things — a ae ors may refuse to participate 


here.” The lady was in fact, a factory worker. It is" _in the evaluations which are implied in a class 


almost needless to add that the reverse situation 
occur; the vagaries the middle- mass system [and] . 13 may reject standards 
allow the existence of “status transformers” or and. repudiate social images offered 
 “Dlatforms” in a direction. Here alien- above, — 
ated upper status people can find 
revolt of Segments of the status order. In the Vansburg study, readership of the mass 
directed- Kaufman’s recommendation that the concept media of communication was found to be more ef- 
sma,” of “public”, in the sense of a mass audience, be em-__ fective in discriminating clothing practices of women 


ice it to “ployed in the study of social stratification in the hn such stand-by factors as social participation. 
tion isa Utban community and on the level of the mass so- Thus, fashion may be viewed as a genuine mass 
ily com- ciety is most apposite. However, it is unfortunate _ phenomenon and orientation toward fashion on the _ 
spects of | thet he selected the concept _ “public” which is part of women may perhaps best be explained in Bis j 
be ' traditionally associated with a common interest or terms of the stratification of maests on the — of 
issue- See Kaufman, o; op. at., p. #33. the mass society. 
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we have the phenomenon of ‘social unranked status groups may bes expected to 
_ revaluation, typical of dynamic social struc- — emerge. We may cite, for example, the fom ‘ 
eus of a new strati cation.” 
this sense unranked status ‘groups are at lightened middle-class” college student, be- 
coming imbued with the interests of the 
it = i they need not arise only i in response to working | class ss and noting their irreconcil- q 
the negative social honor they are accorded ability with the sentiments of the "status 
_ in the community. In fact, as Hughes has _ grouping from which he originates, will often 
pointed out, protesting groups may arise in seek membership ‘in “Bohemian” and “arty” 
response to any status dilemma—to any sit- campus groups. And i is not the disparity be- | 
Ad 
"uation of crucial marginality where dignity tween his wealth and Social s status in a 
stake. He states that one possible solution responsible for the separate social world of 
| is: the racketeer? Thus, isolation and alienation 1 
‘elaboration of ‘the social: ay system other characteristics of the unranked 
in nclude a marginal group as an additional status group. wt ats 
category | of persons with their own identity These examples are ‘enough to underscore 
a and defined position. A number of people the difficulty involved in detecting and i iso- r 
_ of similar marginal position may seek one > lating unranked status groups by means of _ 
_another’s company, and collectively : strive to = usual criteria of community deference _ 


9 
place for themselves. patterns. At best, the deference received by 


is not ot necessarily ai conscious members of unranked status groups is ofa 
segmentalized “nature. Thus, avant- 


it that marginal people 
establish and live their lives in a marginal 827de writers are respected by their eculia 


group, hardly knowing that they are doing so. audiences which, incidentally, are not in- ae 
of There are whole segments of marginal so- cluded in similar status categories. Such — ae 
ciety, with their marginal cultures among 


spect is seldom appreciated. For example, oe z 

ae ethnic and religious groups in this - jazz musician is accorded the tireless and for 

_ country, some of whom even developed a dis. him tiresome respect of his audience." 

speech. . . . In addition, there are Rather, the crucial criterion for detecting 
other marginal groups who are not quite the unranked status group would seem to be 

- aware of their marginality, by virtue of living — the fact that the solidarity and dignity of 


un 


7 — a somewhat insulated life, but who | 
7 
= 
is ; self-contained and, the group 
and among y young T hey are_ is characterized by an extremely high degree 
the American | 50 of social closure. 


Closure here is most st effectively y guaranteed vide tk 
_ | grour i 
“opportunity for incompatibilities in social by the monopolization of a body of distinc- group 


_tivel 
position, or, subjectively, pervasive moral tive ve symbols. The mechanisms by which 


ae } -petin 
dilemmas which threaten personal dignity, monopoly is assured need at least 


bi a Hans Speier, “Social Stratification in the a ings in the larger “ “established” soci social order, 
Community,” American Sociological Review, the members of unranked status groups seek 


I (April, 1936), p. 202,” 
s that do no ily excite 
Hughes, “Social Change and Status Protest: 3 y t necessari y 


Hence, "wherever is. the objective 


An Essay on the Marginal Man,” op. cit., p. 62. _ the envy of outsiders. Whereas the status of | 
a ‘50 Ibid., p. 62. Both Speier and Hughes suggest persons caught up in the conventional social a 
“the possibility of including a certain _type of social whirl” is in large part dependent upon their 
movement—what Meadows has called “movements display symbols sufficiently ex0- | 


of social -withdrawal”—in our category of un- 
ranked status groups. To discuss such movements teric to be se “symbol 

here, however, would overly complicate our pres- Aa his role 
entation. See Paul “Movements of So- Howard S. Becker, “ 
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XXIX (September-October, 1944), pp. 46-50. Sociology, LVII (September, 1951), pp. 136-144. 
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“Propaganda, technician. It i is much 1 ch more. The 


INSTABILITIES IN STA TUS 
the community, , the status of perso persor 
groups hinges i in large part upon whole it to secure its newly w yon posi- 
| their ability to employ’ symbols sufficiently tion by the embellishments of social honor. 
3 esoteric to be understood only by t the mem- ; __ These types do not, of course, exhaust all ing 
bers s of their own social circle. One guarantee of the ‘possibilities, and are not mutually 
exclusive. Each may be found to exist with 
‘ symbols have, in the past, . failed ‘to | “catch — one or both of the others. . Probably the status 


on” in the larger society or have largely @ arrangements | found in the metropolis 1 will: 


| tm discarded by conventional status group- manifest something of every pattern that — 
ings. This is one way in n which the works of been d discussed here. Moreover, there are _ 
poets or musical forms that. have gestions of other status arrangements in the 

“un their course” find their way into the literature. Nevertheless , presentation 
| = repertoire of the unranked status of three modes of status arrangement which 
¥ 


group. Another reason that the group adopts have been observed to exist in diverse com- 
such obscure objects arises” from the fact munities provides a . tentative formulation of a 
that its members place greater stress on the variations status ab 

the “masterwork” i is too scarce or too expen- 


for th to acau the k ou 
or em 0 acquire, ey may ‘see u Although | Tax 


less known, less expensive, but, for them- 
comparably valuable objects. Ir In such 


away “taste” is cultivated to a high degree ; incomplete, students of stratifica tion 


among the members of many unranked status often proceeded: on the assumption that = “a 


; groups. ~The cultivation of taste acts as an-— . concept “status group” adequately and ex- 


: other ‘guarantee of symbolic exclusiveness | haustively apprehends 1 the units of the social 
of order. Status groups are communal in nature, 


tistic taste somewhat ‘ 
taste of the larger 
Ih a certain sense, this latter guarantee is that there are stratification aspects to all = 


a stimulus to the creativity so often char- — types of social categories. Specifically, the ; 


acteristic of the unranked status group. For term ‘ ‘status aggregate” can facilitate te 
“the “democratization ¢ of taste” continually ‘comprehension of urban status problems. It 


the group of its distinctive symbols. is proposed that st status | ‘groupings, especially 


: in the middle ranges of social honor, have x 
This fact also affords an important ‘insight 


‘groups i in ‘contemporary society. They pro- = i, Thus it seems that the artist is ini the 
4 


id hi first to feel the coercion of the successful revolu- = 
Vide the symbo which conventional status tionary movement during its period of retrench- 


‘groupings ‘utilize to maintain their (rela- ment and consolidation. It is his task to build re- 


- tively high) social positions « or which -com- spect for the new leadership by producing symbols 


igh which replace the symbols of the old order. In this 
peting — to their status sense, every contest of power, in so far as it is 


tests. Thus , they are « often ‘related to. the pervasive contest, must manifest itself in a contest 
; larger ‘social order by | patronage. Moreover, of status. For an excellent discussion of this seldom — 
those 1 unranked gro groups that function to pro > area, see Lipset and Bendix, op. cit., pp. 


vide ethers with | symbols of social honor are & ‘88 For example, Hatt’s presentation of staggered 


placed in a peculiarly vulnerable position overlapping ‘ ‘situses” suggests another possible in- 


during . are periods of great so social instabil- __ stability in status, but Hatt, of course, is speaking a: 


ity t St li: ower @ rour gs of status among occupational classes. Whether 
y revo ion. rugg ing Pp iping status groupings in communities assume a sim- 


1 coerce the artist and enlist his support to. . “ilar overlapping pattern is impossible to say at this 
symbolize their ‘particular ideologies. Nor is point since almost all research into community 


. hat of h ‘status arrangements has proceeded on the assump- a 
tion of hierarchy. See, Paul K. Hatt, 
and Social Stratification,” American Journal of So- ae 


role. to be viewed ‘merely 


artist by Te presenting for. example, a an as-  ciol » LV M 
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a mass aspect that must into ‘account The of th the processes inherent 


the stratification literature. stratification phenomena constitutes atthe 
One of the reasons for the gaps in status same time a serious lag and a great atthe | } 
aa theory may be traced to the theoretical con- a tunity for the development of sociological — 
_ strictions intrinsic to the « concept of stratifi- - theory. Such a development must of necessity _ 
_ cation. The conception of status groupings - “ bring into focus certain aspects of the social 
. ui as hierarchically arranged limits the applica- structure heretofore considered to be of only 


tion: of general sociological theory in this tangential relevance for stratification theory, 


status, class, and power be sub- cial stratification have 


gested as an aid for understanding the is to more its can “pos- 
ture and process of status phenomena in the ~ - sibly reveal, for the significant problem may 
urban community. ‘These n models have been concern the nature of the “class lines” them- | 
under the « category instabilities selves or the modes of arrangement of strat- 
Lg status. Consequently, their application in re- ; ification groupings. Besides, the structural 
< search demands that | the investigator attend © “origins ¢ of such changes cannot be adequately 
to the social "processes promote or discerned by studying such a problem. The 
engender. necessity of bringing our knowledge of 
a bts The he implications of the above for | theory . lective behavior to bear on the study of so- 
and research are manifold. Theoretical mod- cial stratification is patent. ey 
a of status arrangements on the community, — _ Although this article has limited itself to. 


institutional, and societal levels must be « care- a the — of status arrangements 01 on on the com- 


between the theoretical types and the empiri-— political o1 orders. The e analysis of arrangement 
cal realities of status arrangement, the in- in these spheres promises even a more fertile 

_-vestigator will be able to formulate new prop- field of inquiry. ‘After a preliminary theory 
sitions to explain the processes by which of class, status, and power arrangements has 
status arrangements emerge : and change. been deriv red which embraces some of the 

The conception of mass employed here may discipline will be ready to attack the major 


found in Herbert Blumer’s “Collective Behavior,” tifica- 
Alfred McClung Lee (ed), New Outline of the of the among strati 
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nherent 
at the 
oppor. OLLID 
HE research reported here grew out a 


the work of number men, who, 
during the last half century, have 
onstrated that the social environment in > 


which individuals live is connected in some 
way, as yet not fully explained, to the de- 
Over a 

uestion 14 


the viewpoint of epidemiology.* Sociologists, 


| on the other her hand, have have analyzed the zed the ques- 


ai * Paper read at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, September 3-5, 1952. The 
_ research reported here is supported by a grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health of the | 
United States Public Health Service to Yale Uni- 


Chairman, Department of Psychiatry, and Professor 
August B. Eiomingsnend » Department of Sociology. 
_ 1For example, see, A. J. Rosanoff, Report of a 

Survey of Mental Disorders in Nassou County, 
_ New York, New York: National Committee for 
- Mental Hygiene, 1916; Ludwig Stern, Kulturkreis 


‘ q und Form der Geistigen Erkrankung, (Sammlung 


Zwanglosen Abshandlungen aus dem Gebiete der 

q Nerven-und- Geiteskrankheiten), X, No. 2, Halle a. 

§:C. Marhold, 1913, pp. 1-62; J. F. Sutherland, 

q “Geographical Distribution of Lunacy in Scotland,” 

_ British Association for Advancement of Science, 

"Glasgow, Sept. 1901; William A. White, “Geograph-— 

_ ical Distribution of Insanity in the United States, 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 


(4903), pp. 257-279. 1943); C 


8For example, : see: -Trygve Braatoy, “Is it Prob- 

; = that the Sociological Situation is a Factor in 

Schizophrenia?” Psychiatrica et Neurologica, 
(1937), pp. 109-138; Donald L. Gerard and Joseph 
ee “The Family Background of Schizophrenia,” 
The Psychiatric Quarterly, 24 (January, 1950), pp. 
z 73; Robert W. Hyde and Lowell V. Kingsley, 
i “Studies in Medical Sociology, I: The Relation of 
_ Mental Disorders to the Community Socio-economic 
Level,” The New England Journal of Medicine, 
a No. 16 (October 19, 1944), pp. 543- 548; Rob- 
ert W. Hyde and Lowell V. Kingsley, “Studies in 
: Medical Sociology, II: The Relation of Mental Dis- 
_ orders to Population Density,” The New England © 
Journal of Medicine, 231, No. 17 (October 26, 
“i54s), pp. 571-577; Robert M. Hyde and Roderick 


| q versity under the direction of Dr. F. C. Redlich, © 


{tion in terms of of social dis- 
organization Neither psychiatrists 1 nor so- 
ciologists have carried on ‘extensive research 
into’ the specific question we are concerned 


a with, namely, interrelations between the class 


structure and the ‘development of ‘mental ill- 


velopment of mental illness. 4a Medical men ness. However, a few sociologists and psy: 
have approached this problem largely from chiatrists have written and 


search: papers in this area.” 


and Biological Aspects of Mental Disease, Utica, 
__N. Y.: State Hospital Press, 1940; William F. Roth — 
= Frank H. Luton, “The Mental Health Program 
in Tennessee: Statistical Report of a Psychiatric 

Survey in a Rural County, American Journal 
Psychiatry, 99 (March, 1943), Pp. 662-675; 4 
Ruesch and Others, Chronic Disease and | Psycho- 
Invalidism, New York: American Society 

for Research in Psychosomatic Problems, 1946; a 
_ Ruesch and others, Duodenal Ulcer: A Socio- — 
chological Study of Naval Enlisted Personnel and 
Civilians, Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of — 
California Press, 1948; Jurgen Ruesch, Annemarie 
Jacobson, and Martin Loeb, “Acculturation and 
J Iliness,’ ” Psychological Monographs: General and 

_ Applied, Vol. 62, No. 5, Whole No. 292, 1948 


(American Psychological Association, 1515 


Tietze, Paul Lemkau and M. Cooper, “A oo 


N.W., Washington 5, D 
Studies on the Prevalence and Inci- 


Public Health Reports, 1909-27, 58 (December 31, ia% 
. Tietze, P. Lemkau and Marcia Cooper, J 
“Schizophrenia, Manic Depressive Psychosis 
Social-Economic Status,” American Journal of 
XLVII (September, 1941), pp. 167-175. 
8 Robert E. L. Faris, and H. Warren Deshem, 
Disorders in Urban Areas, Chicago: ‘Unie 
: versity of Chicago Press, 1939; H. Warren Dun- wee 
ham, “Current Status of Ecological Research in 
_ Mental Disorder,” Social Forces, 25 (March, 1947), all 
a pp. 321-326; R. H. Felix and R. V. Bowers, “Men- ae 
tal Hygiene and Socio-Environmental Factors, The 
4 Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXVI (April, 
pp. 125-147; H. W. Green, Persons Ad- 
to the Cleveland State Hospital, 1928-1937, 
Cleveland Health Council, 1939, 
4R. E. L. Faris, “Cultural Isolation and the 
Schizophrenic Personality,” American Journal of 


a” dence of Mental Disorders in Sample Populations,” | 
4 


_M. Chisholm, “Studies in Medical Sociology, III: Sociology, XXXIX (September, 1934), pp. 1 
|The Relation of Mental Disorders to Race and Na- 169; R. E. L. Faris, “Reflections of Social Disor- 
tionality,” The New England Journal of Medicine, ganization in the Behavior of a Pa- 
231, No. 18 (November | a 1944), p pp. 612-618; tient,” American Journal of Sociology, L L (Septem- , 
William Malamud and Irene Malamud, “A Socio- ber, 1944), PP. 134-141. 
Paychiatric Investigation of Schizophrenia Occurring For example, sec see: Robert E. Clark, “Psychoses, 
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EP __. (October, 1943) pp. 364-375; B. Malzberg, Social nal of Sociology, 44 (March, 1949), pp. 433-440; 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
| was de- 


YS four psychiatrists,* two sociologists,” and 
tem of society and mental illnesses. Five clinical psychologist.® 8 The data are entia 
general hypotheses were formulated in our assembled i in the New Haven urban ‘commu. eligi 
; “research plan to test some dimension of an an nity, which consists of the city of New Haven : | = 
= assumed gpg between the two. These _and surrounding towns of East Haven, North — bya 
hypotheses were _Stated positively; ; they Haven, Ww est Haven, and Hamden, socio 
| have 
either or They were 000 persons i in 1950.° The he Ne ew ‘Haven com. 4 
hrased as follows: munity was selected because the « community’ -origit 


structure” has been studied intensively by and 
‘I. The expectancy of a psychiatric disorder ; 


— sociologists over a long period. In additio | gions 


ay position in in the class ‘structure of his it is served by a private psychiatric hospital, Trish 


ciety. three psychiatric clinics, and 27 practicing Italiz 
wee re Psychiatrists, as well as the State and Poles 
II. The types of psychiatric disorders” are erans facilities. 


I. ‘The type of peychiaivic. "treatment ad- completed before the hypotheses could be 


_ ministered is associated with patient’s po- tested. These were: the delineation of the 
sitions in the class structure. class structure of the community, 


The psycho- dynamics of psychiatric dis- of a cross- control of the com- 4 
orders are correlative to an individual's munity ”’s population, , the determination of 
position in the class structure. was receiving psychiatric care, and the 
Mobility in the class structure is neu- stratification of both the e control and 
hypothesis i is linked to others, ers, and August B. Hollingshead and J kK. 


3 are subsumed under the theoretical as- Myers tack over the task of delineating | the 


i= 
i 
sumption of a functional relationship t be- one ‘stem. Fortunately, Maurice R. Davie 


and his students had studied the social struc- 


ture 0 of the New w Haven community it in great 
detail over a long time span. 10 Thus, 1 we had 


a large body of data we could draw 7 upon to 


lence of particular types of mental disorders 

= given social classes or strata in 
Was planned a round these hypotheses, we F.. Redlich, B. H. Roberts, L. 

_ have been forced by t the nature of the e prob- Leslie Schaffer 


' tween stratification in society and the preva- 


lem of “mental illness to study diagnosed August B. Hollingshead and J. K. Myers. 
Harvey A. Robinson. 


prevalence of psychiatric disorders, rather 
e population of each component was as q 
eeu or total prevax uence. — web dey follows: New Haven, 164,443; East Haven, 12,212; 


North Haven, 9,444; West Haven, 32,010; Ham-- 
- Robert E. Clark, “The Relationship of Schizophre- den, 29,715; and Woodbridge, 2,822 bs Thane! 
nia to Occupational Income and Occupational Pres- 10 Maurice R. Davie, “The Pattern of Urban 
 tige,” American Sociological — Review, 13 (June, Growth,” ” G. P. Murdock (editor), in Studies in 

— pp. 325-330; Kingsley Davis, “Mental Hy- a the Science of Society, New Haven: 1937, pp. 133- _ 

_ giene and the Class Structure,” Psychiatry, I (Feb- 162; Ruby J. R. Kennedy, “Single or Triple Melt- fe 
ruary, 1938), pp. 55-56; Talcott Parsons, “Psycho- ing-Pot: Intermarriage Trends in New Haven, — 
analysis and the Social Structure,” The Psycho- 1870-1940,” American Journal of Sociology, 39 

analytical Quarterly, XIX, No. 3 (1950), pp. 371- (January, 1944), pp. 331-339; John W. McConnell, | 
384; John Dollard and Neal Miller, Personality and The Influence of Occupation Upon Social Stratifica- 

Psychotherapy, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950; tion, Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Sterling Memorial 
_ Jurgen Ruesch, “Social Technique, Social Status, _ Library, Yale University, 1937; Jerome K. Myers, 
and Social Change in Illness,” Clyde Kluckhohn _ “Assimilation to the Ecological and Social Systems — 

and Henry A. Murray (editors), in Personality in ad a Community,” American | Sociological Review, — 

Nature, Society, and Culture, New York: Alfred 15 (June, 1950), pp. 367-372; Mhyra Minnis, “The _ 

ss . Knopf, 1949, pp. 117-130; W. L. Warner, “The _ Relationship of Women’s Organizations to the So- — 

_ Society, the Individual and his Mental Disorders = cial Structure of a City,’’ Unpublished Ph.D. The- 
- sis, Memorial Library, Yale University, 

tember, 1937), pp. 273- 284. 
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develop and validate this Jndex will be described 


structure. 


community’s social structure is differ- 
along racial, ethnic, and 


g out 's social 
seven point scale. To obtain a 


occupation on and are sate measured 


_ class score on an individual we must there- 


fore know his address, his 
number of years of school he has 


by a ‘series of ‘strata or “Around the “score, and the scale score is multiplied by 
‘socio- — of race two social w weight determined by a | standard re- 


Jewish ‘contingents. Within theae divi, 


sions there are numerous ethnic groups. The 
Trish hold alo of from the Italians, and the 4 


‘Poles. “The maintain religious 

‘social life separate from the gentiles. The 
oh horizontal strata that transect each of these 

_ vertical divisions are based upon the ‘social 
values that are attached to occupation, 
cation, place of | residence in the community, 
The vertically ly differentiating 
race, religion and ethnic “origin, com- 


a bined with the horizontally differentiating 


‘ 


of occupation, education, place of resi- 
dence and so on, produce a social structure 


that is highly compartmentalized. The inte- 
grating factors in this complex are twofold. 


5 First, each stratum of each vertical division 
a is similar in its cultural characteristics | to 
the corresponding stratum in the other divi- 

sions. Second, the cultural pattern for each 
stratum or class was set by the “Old Yankee” 
a core. group. This” core group provided the 
master cultural mold that has shaped the 


= oo: of each sub-g -group in the com- 


structure: wh the “limits of race, ethnic 


“origin, and religion. 


“Munity, for our purposes, with an Index Sak 
Social Position. his Index utilizes three 


residence is a six point scale; 


nA detailed statement of the “procedures used» 


in a forthcoming monograph on this research ten- | 


tatively titled Psychiatry and Social Class by 


‘Bust B. Hollingshead and Fredrick Redlich. 


This fact enabled us to stratify the com-_ tas, 


gression equation. The factor or weights are as 
follows: Ecological area of ‘residence, 5; 


factor scores are summed, and the — 
score is taken as an index of this s individual’s 


position in the -community’s social 

‘This: Index enabled us to delin 
“main social class strata within the 
dimension of the social structure. These 
principal strata or classes may be character- 


ized as follows: 
Class I. This stratum is composed of wealthy 


families whose wealth is clei 
factors of ested and whose heads are 
the community’s business and 


those pursuits. Its members live 
those areas of the community 


4 


in 
generally regarded as “the best ;’ > the 
adults are college graduates, usually 
from famous private institutions, and 
almost all gentile families are e listed 


the New Haven Social Directory, 


but few Jewish families are listed. 
In brief, these people occupy posi- 


tions of high social prestige. 


Class Adults in this stratum are almost all 


= graduates; the males occupy | 
high managerial positions, many are 
_ engaged in the lesser ranking pro- 


fessions. These families are well- to- 


“herited or acquired w ealth. Its 
bers live in the “better” residential 
areas; about one-half of these fami- 
lies belong to lesser ranking private 
clubs, but only 5 per cent of Class ai 


manual workers. Adults are predom- ca 
pees inately high school | graduates, but a 

considerable percentage have attended 


business schools and small colleges 


for a year r or two. They live in 
“good’ residential areas; than ¥ 
| 


| 
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per cent belong clubs, but schedule. The gathered | ma 
: regarding sy mptomatology and diag- 

‘nosis, ‘onset of illness and duration, pe 

be concentrated in the the to the practitioner and the institution, a 
church, and the lodge. nature and intensity of treatment. The 
. This stratum consists predominately 4 sociologists obtained information | on age, | 
of ~skilled factory workers. Its sex, occupation, education, religion, race | 


adult members have finished the ele- 
mentary grades, but the older people family history, marital experiences, 


‘not completed high school. and soon. dow 
However, adults under thirty-five The third technical research operation was 
have generally graduated from high the selection of a control sample from the 
school. Its members comprise almost normal population of the community. 
abe one-half of the community; and sociologists drew a 5 per cent random sample 
ot their residences are scattered over households in the community 1 from the 
(1951, New Haven | City Directory. This di- 
mi-skilled facto piled in October and November, 1950—a 
period very close to the date of the Psy chi- 


hands and unskilled laborers. Edu- | 
—_ cationally most adults have not com- atric Census. Therefore there was compara- 


pleted the elementary grades. The = of residence and date of _Tegistry 
families are” concentrated in ‘the between the two “population groups. Each 


“tenement” and‘ ‘cold- water flat” household drawn in the sample was inters 
. Only a small viewed, and data on the age, sex, occupation, 
Minority ‘belong to organized com- education, “religion, and income “family 
munity institutions. Their social life ‘members, as well as other items cnecessary 
takes family flat, on for our purposes were placed on a schedule. 
is our Control ol Population. 


was the enumeration of control with the Index Social 
atric ‘Patients. Psychiatric Census" was Position. As soon as these tasks were com ‘com 
taken to discove er the number and kinds of | pleted, the schedules from the Psychiatric 
psychiatric patients in the community. Enu- _ Census and the 5 ) per cent Control Sample 
_ ‘meration was limited to residents of the were edited and coded, and their data were 
ese community who were patients of a . psychi- * placed on Hollerith cards. The analysis of 
-atrist or a psychiatric clinic, or were in a _ these data i is in process. 
psychiatric institution on December 1, 1950. 


4 c insti 
To reasonably certain that. all patients SELECTED FINDINGS : 


Mae 
wer e included in the enumeration, the Before we discuss our findings relative to 
search team gathered data from all public Hypothesis I, we want to reemphasize that j 
and private” psychiatric institutions and oyr study is concerned with diagnosed or 
Clinics in Connecticut and nearby states,and treated prevalence rather than true or total 


all private practitioners in Connecticut and prevalence. Our Psychiatric Census included 
the * metropolitan New York area. It received only psychiatric cases under treatment, diag- 
the cooperation of all clinics and institutions, nostic study, or care. ‘It did not include 
and of all practitioners except a a small num- individuals with psychiatric disorders” who ; 
Py ber in New York City. It can be reasonably ~ were not being treated on December 1, 1950, | = 
assumed that we h have data comprising at by a psychiatrist. There are “undoubtedly 
Teast 98 per cent of all individuals who were individuals in the community wt 
receiving psychiatric care re on December 1, , psychiatric problems who escaped our. net. | 
we had prevalence figures, many find- 


--Forty- -four pertinent ‘items of from our present ‘Study would be more 
were gathered on | each | patient and placed on “ 
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SOCIAL STRATIFICATION A AND PSYCHIATRIC DISORDERS 


rin chiatric cases. For example, Class I con- — 
a tains 3.1 per cent of the community’s popu- eal 
the stated: but only 1.0 per cent of the psychi- 
of psychiatric disorders is related sig- cases. Class V, on the other hand, 


nificantly to an individual’s position in the includes 17.8 per cent of the community’s 4 
class structure. A test of this hypothesis population, but contributed 36.8 per r cent 
involves a comparison of the normal popu- — of. ‘the psychiatric patients. On the basis of = 
with the psychiatric population. our data Hypothesis I clearly should 
no significant difference between the distri-— accepted as tenable. 
bution of the normal | population and “the “Hypothesis dl 
psychiatric patient population by social class ~ connection between the e type of a q 
is found, Hypothesis I may be abandoned ‘disorder and social class. This hypothesis 
as unproved. However, ifa significant dif- involves test of the idea that there may 
— is found between the two populations | be a functional relationship | between an in- | 
by class, Hypothesis I should be entertained _ dividual’ s position in the class system and 3 
until more conclusive data are type of "psychiatric disorder that 
Pertinent data for a limited test of Hy- may present. This hypothesis depends, in 
_ pothesis I are presented in Table 1. The part, on the | question of diagnosis. Our -psy- = 
included show the number of individ- chiatrists based their diagnoses on “the 
gistty in the normal population and the psy- -classificatory system developed by the Vet- 
Each s _ chiatric population, by class level. What we = erans Administration.’ a8 For t the purposes o of 
concerned swith in this test is how these this | paper, all cases are into’ two. 
ation, 


amily : 


== II. DistRIBUTION OF NEUROSES / AND 
= Normal PsycHoses By SOcIAL (Crass 


square=408. 16, P less than 001. square=296.45, P less than .001. 
* These figures are preliminary. They do not in- 


dude transients, instit institutionalized study « of Table 2 will show ow that the 


__ ** The unknown cases were not used in the calcu- Meuroses are | ee 
~ lation of chi square. They are individuals drawn in : levels and the psychoses at the lower end a 


sample, and psychiatric cases whose class level of the class s structure. team advanced 
e | could be determined of of data. of theories to “explain the sharp 
ow “tested the reliability. of these ‘choses by class. One sugge gestion was 
population distributions the use of the that the low percentage of _neurotics in 
chi square method, we found a very the lower classes was a direct Teaction 
nificant relation between social class and the cost of psychiatric treatment. But as we 
the New Haven community. A Payehiatrle Disorders os ond Wash- 
parison of the percentage distribution of ington: Veterans _ Administration, Technical 
each population by class readily indicates Ietin 10A- 78, October, 
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a series s of case ‘studies, for tests -tionately prevalent in a social class the 
a of Hypo’ potheses IV and V, we became oy index is above 100; if schizophrenia is dis. a 
cal of this simple interpretation. Our de- proportionately | low in a social class the on 
Ww tailed. records indicate that the > social | index is is below 100. he index for each social 
distance between psy ychiatrist and ‘Patient — class appears in the last column o of Table 3. b> 
_ ~may be more potent than economic -consid- a he fact that the Index of Prevalence in 
erations in determining | the character of a class I is only one-fifth as great as it would — 
_ psychiatric intervention. This question there- be if schizophrenia were proportionately « dis- 
requires further tributed in this class , and that it is 
; The high concentration of psychotics in — and one-half times as high in class V as we . 
Bi, the lower strata is probably the product | oA might expect on the basis ‘of proportional — 
a very unequal distribution of psychotics in _ distribution, gives further support to Hy- 
total population. To test this idea, Hol- pothesis II. The fact that the Index of 
lingshead selected schizophrenics for ‘special Prevalence is 11.2 times as great in class 
| _ Study. Because of the severity of this disease as in class I is particularly impressive. ae 
it t is probable that very few schizophrenics ypothesis III stipulated that the type 
: _ fail to receive some kind of psychiatric care. of psychiatric treatment a patient receives is _ 


TABLE III. Compar 


383 45.2. 


is diagnostic group comprises 44.2 associated with his position i the clas class 
of all and 58.7 per cent of structure. A test of this hypothesis involves 
and six-tenths cent of these _schizo- therapy being used by psychiatrists on 
‘patients had been hospitalized at tients in the different: “social classes. 
- one time or another, and 94 per cent > ol encountered many forms of therapy but they — 
hospitalized at the time of our census. When may be grouped types; 
we classify these Patients by social class psychotherapy, organic therapy, , and cus- 
we find that there is a very significant _ todial care. The patient population, from the 
inverse relationship | between social class and | viewpoint of the principal type of therapy | 
= aa Hollingshead decided to determine, on the ~ categories: 32.0 Per cent received some type 
basis of these data, what the e probability of psychotherapy; 31.7 per cent received 
of the prevalence of schizophrenia by social organic treatments of one kind or another; 
“class might be in the general population. and 36. 3 per cent received custodial care 
this he used a proportional index to learn without treatment. The percentage of per- 
whether or not there were differentials in sons who received no treatment care was a 
the ‘distribution of the general population, greatest in the lower classes. The same— 
as represented i in our control sample, finding applies to organic treatment. Psycho- 
the distribution of schizophrenics by social | therapy, on the other hand, was concen- 
class. If a social class exhibits the same trated in the higher classes. ‘Within the Ag 
proportion of schizophrenia as it comprises psychotherapy category there were sharp 
a of the general population, the index for that differences between the types” of 
class 100. If schizophrenia is dispropor- therapy administered to_ 


psychotics, in our study. Ninety-seven a comparison of the different types @ \@ 
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For example, psychoanalysis was limited to The data we have assembled 
-dasses I and Patients in ‘class V who conclusively that n mental illness, as measured 
"received any psychotherapy were > treated | by diagnosed. prevalence, is not distributed 
- group methods in the state hospitals. The randomly in the population of the New Ha- — 


difficulties of so serious a nature» that they om 
reach the attention psychiatrist are 
pothesis III. unequally distributed among the five ve social 
aes At the moment we d not have data - classes. In addition, types of psychiatric dis- 
available for a test of 1 Hypotheses 1 IV and orders, the ways patients are tre ted. 
These will be put to a test as soon as are: strongly” social 
we complete work on a series of cases now position, 
close study. Preliminary m materials ‘The statistical tests of our h 
IV. Dis ISTRIBUTION OF “THE PRINCIPAL ‘Types OF THERAPY By Socrat, 


Social Class Percent Number cent 


33. 


Chi square=336. 58, less than nan 001. om 


in which people live, as measured | by 
CONCLUSIONS the socal class concept, and the en emergence 
q ‘This study designed to throw n new particular 
4 upon the question “el how: mental as measured diagnosis. 
mess is” related 
approached ‘this problem from the perspec- 1a 
| 4 tive of social class to determine | if an indi. a ‘particular type of mental illness i ina given 
yidual’s position in the social ‘system was individual. The next step, we believe, is to 
associated significantly with the develop- turn from the strictly statistical approach af 
ment of psychiatric disorders. Tt ‘proceeded to an intensive study of the social environ- 
‘on the theoretical assumption that if men- associated with particular social 
tal illnesses were distributed randomly classes, on the one hand, and of individuals 
the population, the hypotheses in these environments who do or do not 
the idea that. Psychiatric. disorders a are develop mental illnesses, on the other hand. 
~ connected in some functional way to the Currently the research team | is engaged in ah 
class" system would be found to be this next step but is not yet ready make 
statistically significant. a formal report of its findings. 
4 


oa received each type of therapy is given in 


The data clearly ‘support Hy- 


number percentage of patients w who community. | On the contrary, psychiatric 


No 


Treatment 
Number Per cent 
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& study “of their 


a Dr. S. _ Frank Miyamoto for reading the manu- 3 
making helpful suggestions, and to. 


=e ria of Washington, and Dr. Calvin 


Burgess and Paul Wallin, “Homogamy in 
» Characteristics,” American Journal of Soci- ‘ 
2M. F. Nimkoff, Marriage and the Family, New _ The more frequently used de- a 


| 


fost prominent such studies” are analysis to be made, so a sample of 
those of -assortative mating, showing of the volumes during this period was 
tendency of individuals to marry those who lected, and | the data on age and marital | 


are like themselves i in many characteristics.” Status of both bride and groom were tran- 


mate ‘one’s own. However, there are two different 

terns is needed to fill a gap in our informa- — _ approaches to the measurement of the ex- 

on n this Sundal and istence e and amount of assortativeness. One 


s data can be analyzed to show or other types. The other approach examines 


_ ‘the same general conclusion. to which the actual selection ast 


The purpose of this study i is to investigate pattern differs from the pattern which would 
as 


ssortativeness by previous marital 1 status been obtained if individuals had 

in greater detail, particularly to show how ried at random with -Tespect to the charac- 
varies from one age group ‘to another and 
from one marital status group to ) another. two approaches will produce different results, 
Th data were obtained from marriage li- The first approach is illustrated by the | : 
Washi applications i in King County (Seattle), analysis made by Nimkofi® of assortative 


Washington, for the period from July 1939 mating ‘by previous marital status, using 


MS) 


3 Oe to December 1946. Marriage license applica- data from New York State, exclusive of New - 


author wishes to express appreciation to 90 per cent of single brides and grooms se- 
lected single mates, and that less than two- 
Warren Kalbach of the Office of Population Re- thirds of divorced and widowed, com- | 
bined, ‘married either a divorced or widowed 
for assistance the graphic material. person. He concludes that there | ‘is -assorta-_ 4 
of the most extensive studies see “tiveness, and that the “tendency i is much 
greater for for the e single than n for th the previously 


York: Houghton Mifflin Companv. 1947, pp. 419- fines assortativeness in terms of deviation — 


21; A. Philip Sundal and T. C. McCormick, “Age 
at Marriage and Mate Selection: Madison, Wiscon- from random selection. If mates are actually 5 a 


sin, 1937-1943,” American Sociological Review, 16 selected in the Proportions expected by 
_ (February, 1951), p. 47; Paul C. Glick, “First Mar- | chance we can my there is no assortative- 
riages and Remarriages,” American Sociological Re- ie ness, regardless of the actual percentages, 


view, 14 (December, 1949), p. 728; and A. B. Hol- — 
Tingshead, “Age Relationships and Marriage,” "amor. Since thi since would occur if if people» 


— 
P=) y, Wh the last few years there have been a_ tions are bound in volumes containing ap- _ takes 
4 the Cc 
more 
tive 
times 
TABLE 
little is known is selection by previous mar- giving a total of 37,844 couples. 
in number of _—Assortative mating is generally defined as 
 @ he large proportion the tendency, conscious or unconscious, to 
| 
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there is a tendency for people to marry terns to see what per cent of individuals of 
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 ASSORTATIVE MATING BY PREVIOUS | ‘MARITAL STATUS | 


| not t take ‘the characteristic account 

‘in mate selection. If there’ are. ap- 

differences between observed and with it) than had 
_ expected frequencies, however, selection is men—a conclusion exactly opposite to that 
obviously not made on a random basis. Not acy arrive at by looking at the fre- 


only do does this approach give ‘results thi that Tab distributions. tod 


more meaningful for comparing various sub- Table 1 gives the frequency and percent- 
groups in a given population, but, since it age of cases in each of the nine cells of = 
takes into account the joint distribution of 3 by 3 contingency table relating marital — 
the characteristic in the ‘population, it can "status of brides and grooms in the Seattle 
more accurately be used to compare assorta- 5 sample. a he percentage of cases “expected — 
. tendencies in populations at dif different to appear in each cell by chance was com- | 
times or places. ty puted from the observed marginal frequen- 


1. AND EXPECTED FREQUENCIES OF MARITAL Sratus oF Brive AND Groom: : Tora SAMPLE 


Single Brides 
Divorced Brides 
Widowed Brides 


4 


Divorced Brides its 


Widowed 5: Brides 


To. compare ‘the results of the two ap- cies. A "measure eof association, , such 

proaches i in one example, the data’ from the the ¢ coefficient of contingency based on chi- 
present study would yield results | compara- square, using the deviations from ‘expected “ae 
Be to those of Nimkoff. Over 83 per cent _ frequencies in all cells of the contingency — e 
the single males married single females can be used as a measure of assorta- : 


while only 65 Per _cent of the tiveness of the total | group.* Also, since some 


single men were ‘more likely 1 serve 


£ sample wi were single and only” 27 per cent sortativeness. 


had been married previously. Therefore, if The coefficient of contingency for the data 
single me men had selected mates randomly w with Table 1 AS, Showing a ‘moderate rela- 


a respect to marital status, 73 per cent would - tionship between marital status of bride ah 


have married single woman, while only groom for our total sample. This i 

would have selected a woman who had been 4When dealing with assortativeness of 
previously married if chance factors alone “characteristics such as height, longevity, or intelli- 


"gence, essentially the same definition of assortative- : 
had been operating. . From this point of view, ness js implied in the use of the coefficient of cor- 


it would appear that at the previously married relation. 
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the coefficient of 41 which can be worked 
out from the data reported by Hollingshead We are also making the assumption, re 
for a comparable sample we use marginal totals to obtain expected 
The last column Table’ ‘1 gives” ‘the e cell frequencies, that all brides and 
ratio of observed to expected frequencies for in the marrying population had an equa al 
each of the marital status combinations in “opportunity to select mates in all categories — 
‘the total sample. Ratios above 1.00 show and that the probability selection 
selection of a combination of mates to affected only by the proportion of persons 
than chance, while ratios under in each category. ‘To the extent that this 
show that persons these cate- assumption is incorrect, we have assortative- 
 gories selected each other the y ness based not on factors influencing choice, 
would have by chance, ‘indicating unfavored but on other factors such as the ecologic 


ea structuring of the community. These quali- 


The tendency for individuals to marry fications are inherent in the use of data of | 

am 

(a persons similar to. themselves in marital this. kind. A different kind of data would 

. a status holds true for each of the sub-groups. _ _ obviously | be required to check on the atti- 
However, the single bride-single groom com- tudes a and choice possibilities of individuals. — 

_ bination occurs only 14 per cent more than | In interpreting these measures of assorta- _ 

by chance, while the divorced marry the tiveness, it should be noted that the ratio — 

divorced almost two and a half times as of observed to to expected values is necessarily, ¥ 

frequently expected and widowed limited as as the expected value becomes large. 


widowed with s seven “times” the For example, the expected percentage of 


expected frequency. ‘These results can 
_ compared with those of Sundal and McCor- © 
_ mick® who report that in their sample from | 
4 Madison, W isconsin, the previously divorced 
married previously divorced more than. four 
times a s they would have by 
tae selection, and that the ratio of ‘ob- 
to expected frequencies for widowed 


a -single groom marriages in our 
sample was 57.3 . Even if all of the: single © YW 
had been married ‘by single men, 


moderate assortative “tendency for 


sub- -group, yet t the vast majority r might have — 


had strong preferences for marrying a single 


can be ‘resolved by distinguishing between 


marrying widowed was over 12. 

_ Marriage of widowed to divorced persons attitudes t toward a characteristic considered 

is more frequent than by chance, but not in mate selection, and the extent to_ which | 
as much > in excess of chance as marriage it is necessary to take the characteristic into | 

to Persons of their « own marital status. On account. If the proportion of. persons with VW 
other hand, the proportion ‘single a given characteristic is large, a desire to 


people and previously married people who select a person of that type will be satisfied | 


‘Marry each other is much less than would 


based on "group performance 
deal only with the a ssortativeness of those 
persons who actually, marry. There are 


doubtedly other persons in the “community 


selection factors had | been favorable. There- 
fore, certain amount ‘negative selection 
has already taken place, and those who do 
Marry may have preferences mt much dif- 

Hollingshead, ‘Op. cit., pp. p. 493-4. 


Sundal and McCormick, op. cit., 


7 
— 


"portion of potential mates have normal hear- 
ing, this factor is undoubtedly not thought — 
of by most persons in mate selection, and 


who would have married if all of the mate a would make sense to say” that there was 


in larger proportion than their 


in in the general population, giving a high a 


in most cases random selection, 
- that extent the characteristic does not hav 
“to be taken into account in mate selection. 40-44 
q 60+ 


hearing. However, since a large pro- ‘Total 


little assortative ‘mating for these people. On 
the other hand, those relatively few people 

who are deaf would be much more likely 


to seek those of their « own kind and marry 


propor- 


index assortativeness for this sub-group. 
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the characteristic of marital status at time constant in ‘order to get an accurate 


ngle 3 


own, this may be due not only to attitudes status time of marriage. As would 


_ ASSORTATIVE MATING BY PREVIOUS MARITAL STATUS 


Consequently, of assortative traits which were 


‘mating which we are using shows the i 

to which a group of individuals is disposed — 

to _and does deviate from the chance dis- to marry those o of approximately their own 

age, and since 1 we know that 


TABLE (2, PERCENTAGE OF Grooms AND BRIDES MARRYING PERSONS OF MArirat TAL Starvs, By AC 


Percentage Marrying Percentage | Marrying 


Single 
13. 


« or 27.0 16.2 


12.4 8s. 4 
Div Divorced Grooms hy Divorced Bri Brides 
Gus 


74939. 
Ba 


‘ 


2 83. 


“The discussion so ‘tor has dealt only: with | nt f 


marriage. », Although | we have shown that estimate of marital status assortativeness. q 
there is a tendency for individuals to select Table 2 gives ‘the nun number of brides 
_Mates of a marital status similar to their grooms in our ir sample of each | age and mar- 
toward persons of a particular r marital status be. expected, the number “of single persons 
f other marrying drops off rather rapidly after: 
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cted 
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100 63.0 28.0 209 70.8 23.9 
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30, particularly for females, while the num- oldest a age groups, total entectatinens does” 
ber of divorced persons marrying increases — not vary appreciably from one age Broup — 
ie rapidly to around age 30 and then drops to another; (b) when age is held constant, 
off gradually, again with a more skewed assortativeness is much lower than it was 
_ distribution for brides than for grooms. The found to be for the total sample. Senate 
number of widowed persons increases more Although the coefficient of contingency 
slowly and the distribution is much more shows little variation assortativeness at 
_ rectangular than that of the other two mar- . different ages, it is possible that such | Varia- 
ital status groups. It is apparent from these tion exists in the marital status sub-gr -groups. 
distributions that if individuals select mates The percentage distributions of marital 
similar to themselves i in age, the probability status of mate for persons in each age and 
te of ‘marrying a pe person n of a given marital — marital status group are shown i in Table : 
by chance will vary greatly from one and in Figure 1. The mai marital status of the 
; age group to another. ‘Consequently the de- e selected mate differs greatly from one age 
gree of assortative mating found for the to. another and from marital status 
total sample or for sub- -groups of it will 
be a function of ‘the 2 age distribution of with age ‘in the percentage marrying single 
 persens marrying and of the number of per- persons, an increase in the percentage mar- | 
- sons of each marital status at each age, as _ rying divorced persons up to age 40 or 
well as of any tendencies toward -assorta- 50 followed by a decline, and a continuing — 
tive eness. To find out t how telationship increase in the marrying widowed 
fficient of contin n ase | 
coeff icien gen cy, g marital 


Status of groom ‘to marital status of bride select mates of their own marital 

Was “computed for each group, first b Status in larger “Percentages than they do 

age of groom, then by age of bride. ‘The those in the other marital status groups. a 

4 i-squares were all significant beyond ~ These statistics describe the actual | 
‘and tions, and would be used for ‘stating = | 
"probability ‘that a person of a given 


and marital status would select a mate of 
of Age of articular marital a po ula- 
p pop 


« 


data were first sorted by age 
groom, and ratios were ‘computed for each | 
‘couples with the groom under 20, the nine mate selection n categories of the | 
were too few cases in the non-single cate-— 3 by 3 tables relating ‘marital status = | 
-gories to o permit computation ofa coefficient. a groom and bride. Similar tables were then — 
ne The number of cases in the non- -single cate- constructed for each age group of brides 
gories was also small for couples with bride and the ratios of observed to “expected fre- 


under 20 and groom 20-24, which may ac- quencies were computed s so that assortative- 


count for: those coefficients being smaller ness of brides and grooms of the same age 
than the ethers: For ‘other age groups and marital status could be compared. 
af coefficients were v very similar, with the ex- tion A of Figure 2 shows these ratios s for 
ception the couples with groom over 60. all categories of brides and grooms of each” 
* In general, two conclusions can be drawn — age who selected single mates, and Sections 
from these age e comparisons: (a) with: the B and ‘show the ratios for those who 


exception | of the wary: youngest and selected divorced and widowed mates. 
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These figures in themselves, however, 
ot describe -assortative tendencies as 
7 ed in this study. The ratio of observed | PF es 
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The d data of be sum as do divorced persons, but from. these ayes 


follows: up to age 45 they selected ‘divorced 1 
(1) As ‘age increases, single brides an approximately at chance frequencies, and | 30 
_ grooms select single mates in proportions in- widowed persons over age 45 selected di- ages, 


accou 


every age, but approach chance frequencies 

roup. At ‘every exceed more closely as age increases. Divorced p per- 

gle men of similar age in the extent of — _ sons under 30 also exceed chance expectancy — 
from chance in the of their selection bs widowed mates, but di- 

single ‘mate (Section er 30 and divorced men. 4 
By ‘contrast, divorced and 40 "marry widowed persons less than 
‘persons select single persons as mates less would be expected by | chance. This result, 
frequently than they would by "chance, and along with the relationship stated in (4) 


a the departure from chance increases as age 7 - above leads to the interesting conclusion S| 


persons exceed “chance “expectation at 


at marriage increases. Here too, women in previously married individuals prefer to 

general deviate more from chance than do marry persons of their own status “(divorced 


' & men of similar age and marital status a | or widowed), although at younger ages ey, 
consider those of the other status almost . 


favorably, while in the later 


the ages lage and nd 30, men persons at all ages” marry “widowed 
“are more likely than single » women to ‘select persons with less than chance frequency, in- 
q 
divorced mate, but beyond that age sin is an unfa- 
women approach more closely to chance pro- | vored one (Ss ection C). x ” 
CONCLUSIONS 


differs from the chance ex- summary of age differences i in assorta- 


Pectation. Divorced p persons, s, on the ¢ tiveness shows” that is a important 
factor affecting the relationship of marital 


portions in marrying divorced m men, en, while 


"their selection a divorced ‘mates. The de- status to” mate selection. Tn order to dis- 
from chance is very great for those tinguish the effect of a: age, and also. to point 
‘persons un under but as the proportion of out the differences in assortative tendencies 
divorced persons available for marriage in- for the --various combinations marital 
creases, it is less necessary to depart from status of bride and groom, , the r. ratio of | intern 
chance selection t to marry another divorced observed to expected frequencies gives The 
person, and the ratio. of observed to ex om most “revealing: picture of the assortative delphi 
pected in category decreases. Increase mating pattern. The following general con- 
in the index again at ages over 45 | cove clusions may | be drawn the 
reflects both the decrease in available di presented: 
vorced mates and an increase in desire At all ages, individuals many 
| divorced persons to marry those like them- of their own “marital status s in greater Lora, 
selves i marital ‘status. Differences i in 


Up to age great for separate age ‘groups as 
d mates more in excess is for the total sample, however, because 
chance ethan do. divorced women (Sec- of the relationship between age and marital 
(4) W idowed women under 30 and w , When all age groups are oi 
owed men under 35 have about the sine assortativeness is highe st for w widowed per- 


selection tendencies | toward divorced mates sons and lowest for the si ingle. . However, 
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account, this holds up to as s age increases people apparently distin. 
30 for brides and 35 for grooms. After these _ guish increasingly between the divorced and 
ages, the assortative ratio is highest re the widowed i in making mate selections. Dur- _: 
single persons, an and, after age 50 for brides ing 1g the earlier yt years the selection pattern” 
i and 60 for grooms, the widowed-widowed % between divorced and widowed is more sim- _ 
7 combination has the lowest ratio of the three ilar to that of the divorced- I-divorced and 
‘combinations. In other words, there is widowed- -widowed combinations than to the 

tendency for the marital status group in _single- -previously ‘married combination, ‘but 
¥. the smallest ‘minority at any age to make in the later years the reverse As true. 
 in-group selections much more than ithe The general trends similar 


chance,» while the group the largest whether analyzed by age of groom or by 
age of bride. There are a a few differences, : 
as noted in the summary above, but the 
at al ages, single is not such as lead to the con- 
married persons are less likely ‘to. ‘marry clusion that women as 
(5) In those marriages involving single 
persons marry ‘each other in ‘than ‘persons, there is an increase 
chance proportions only up to a ages 30 or ness with ‘increase in age at marriage, | but 


During the later years the of marriages between individuals 


| literature on Negro- -white » inter- tioned y years, only a fe few could be "located. 
marriage has based itself frequently — 
on surmise rather than on established 


“facts. An empirical description of te The outer then interviewed ‘about 75 sl 


: - tied Negroes and whites may point up the sons who were thought to be in a position 

need for further study of Negro-white ies. These in- 

he present study is based on the Phila- the Negro- white families seen, yielded in- 

 delphia- marriages in every f fifth year of the formation about 141 “Negro-white families. 

past 25- -year period. The years ; studied were — Fifty of these families | were interviewed, 

1922, 1927, 1932, 1937, 1942, and 1947. - deaving a group of 91 “families known, not 

These years include periods: of war, “post- interviewed. ar 
oe war, nd d 1, and provid ave, Negro. 
War, prosperity an epression, and provi We have, then, three ‘groups of Negro 
Ee. a sample of the present generation of Phila- white families available for study: _ velit? 


delphia marriages.It is believed ) The AL ‘families during 


1 is marriages. enteredsypon in these — years between 1922 and 1947—the “Mar- 


iS a ~ adequately represent m rriages during the riages 1922 to 1947” group. The License 
Period 1922-1947. eee Bureau record on ‘these cases yielded 


A complete account of the study may be foun 

Thanks due to Dr. T. Stanton ‘Dietrich of in Joseph Golden “Negro-White Marriage in Phila- 
State for | his — and delphia,” unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 


to know Negro-# -White families. These in- 
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of vy au 
sex, age at marriage, place of birth, studies* makes it that most Negro- 


_ occupation, previous marital status. These white intermarriages take place between | inter 


factors are analyzed in the following Negro and white women. Only two 
studies depart significantly from this tend- 


The 91 “Families known, not inter- -ency. Schuyler’s study of Cleveland® ‘claims 


that 41 per cent of the Negro-white inter- 


edge of the race of the spouses. 
—Te f the race of the spouses marriages i in that city were between Negro 


© The * Interviewed Families” amilies and white women. The author’ s study® 


studied most intensively. All the families 
‘were interview ed ‘most of Negro- -white intermarriages in Philadel- 


a more than once. Interviews were usually” _ phia from 1922 to 1947 shows 58.5 per cent | _ 
arranged in -advance—by telephone? or of these marriages taking place between 


by “The interviews Negro. ro men and white v women, (see Table 1). 
Bais lasted usually about two and one-half No explanation | can be hazarded for this | 
with husband and wife | to- Taste 1. INTERMARRIAGE—PHILA-| 14 
gether; later they were interviewed sepa- DELPHIA DELPHIA: SpousES BY Sex AND RACE 
 Tately. A schedule was used to assist 


the author’s memory. The interviews Magne Geoom White Groom 
‘were focused to some extent in order ‘Total White Bride _Negro Bride 


make it possible ‘to obtain detailed 


information in several areas and not to "Interviewed Ac 
* prolong the interview unduly, but the 
author attempted to give as little direc- 


tion as possible. The interviews" were Interviewed 91 2 


tives, friends, neighbors, and leaders of to1947 41024 

organizations to which the persons 
; views, the author obtained autobiog- Physical Characteristics of Negro Spouses. P 
printed materials. ‘When couples had 
‘been married in Philadelphia, the fact 
pole _ of their marriage, and other personal 

data, were verified by search at the 

a 


», 


acteristics s which | are ‘commonly accepted 
indices membership in the Negroid 
stock 


dapted | from 
The figures may, shed 


ei ‘It cannot be stated with assurance that some light on the commonly-held opinion? 
these 50 families studied constitute a Tepre- 

riages in ‘Philadelphia for the: 
Louis Wirth Herbert Goldhamer, |. = 


rid and the Problem of Miscegenation,” in Otto 


- About 7 such marriages took place yearly yb 
Bie during the period | studied—1922 to 1947. If Negro, N (ed.), Characteristics of the American 


we consider this period as as “one ‘generation Negro, New York: 1944, Table 8, p. 282. 
of marriages, the total number of marriages _ As discussed in Milton L. Barron, People Who 


Syracuse: 1946, p. 117, and in St. Clair 
would amount to 182 (26x 7). niall Drake and Horace Cayton, Black Metropolis, Nw 


7 
York: 1945, p. 138, F. N. Schuyler’s work was not 
The of the telephone, which ar- yailable and could, therefore, not be checked. 


for interview, may have tended toward = ®See Golden, of. cit. 
a selection of upper and middle class families. _ — ™W. L. Warner, et al., Color and Human r 
8 Most of the families cooperated willingly in seve: Negro Personality Development ina Northern 
ona their time, in answering all questions, and in City, Washington: 1941, eee oo 
providing written materials. In a few instances, 8 See, e.g., Frederick L. Hoffman, “Race Traits 
aa was reluctance to be interviewed and even and Tendencies of the American Negro,” Publica- : Be 


outright refusal. It is the author’s feeling that, in z tions of the American Economic Association, XI, 


some of these instances, the refusal to be inter- 1896, pp. 198-199; 8. The 
: = may have been symptomatic of the lack of “s 


| in Inarriage. ‘Iti is well to 


diaries, letters, and other written study was made of certain physical 
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THE NEGRO- WHITE INTERMARRIED IN PHILADELPHIA 
it is lighter. tend to their class standards. . . . “The women of 
| It is obvious, from Table 2, that this class are usually passable, light or fair 
the majority of the Negro spouses, both men in 2 complexion but a larger Proportion ne : 
and | women, of the group studied are the men are dark.”® bag 
Country of Birth, information ex- 
: ists in this area. Wirth and Goldhamer, 
q Necro Spouses sy Skin Coror studying nativity in Boston and New York 
Ham Form State, found that foreign-born white males 
— and native white females are over-repre- 
= Groom sented in Negro- -white e marriages. The for- 
—_—— eign-born white grooms had a much higher 
‘Shin ark me representation from the Continental nations 


women.”?° It will be noted that a similar 


Ne eroid in appearance. Besides employin = men and women, white and Negro, we find 
g ppe ploy r that 88 out of 91 Negroes were native-born. Le 


the indices shown in the table, “the author 
an impressionistic judgment of the Of the 91 whites, however, twenty- one, or 
appearance of the Negro spouses, and rated one out of three, were foreign-born. mn. Their 


ee which Negro soldiers obtained white wives 


Appearance Women rag during the Second World War. It is this 
 Negroid group ‘to which apply the genera alizations 
Almost Passable concerning lack of acculturation as a factor 
of one-third of the whites involved in these 
interracial marriages, we may say that one 
of the factes which facilitated intermarriage 
was the lack of knowledge of the American ~ 
disapproval of such intermarriages. 
Birth State of Native-Born Spouses. For 
this characteristic, two groups were studied. 
3 n both-groups are re combined, ei hty-four 
34 Negro n men may | be to have followed group gaty- 
thep practice on the part of 1 upper class Negro out of 150 individuals were born in Penn- e 
n Otto of marrying women lighter than they. sylvan Ivania, seven in other Middle Atlantic 


reflected 10 Wirth and psd 


countries of birth are mainly those from 


of the 44 men_were 
- passable ‘or almost passable. In marrying 
white women, they chose spouses who were 
g more similar than dissimilar to them in the 


Marriages 1922 10 1947 Families 
ang 

‘Negro White White Negro Negro White White Negro 

_ Groom Bride Groom Bride Total Groom Bride Groom _Bride Total Studies 
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spouses are 


out of 84 are of urban origin 
4s Previous Marital Status. The License Bu- _ than their wives; 5 were the same age; one 


follows: For the ‘ 


the: “Marriages 1922 to | 


wife, 6 


> 


at Marriage. The difference between interviewed couples years of schooling 4 
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d CAN | 
“states thirty- eight" in the South Atlantic figure for women of ‘21 6. would. appear, 
then, that the age > at ‘marriage of the women 
f North Central states, five in ‘the South Cen in this group is in line with the national 
states, and three elsewhere. oor trend, but ‘that o of the men is” about two 
‘Size of Community of Birth. the greater than the national median fig- 
in Negro- white intermarriage are ure. It is still, however, within the “period 
compared by urban or rural ral origin, it ap- ~ when half of the men have entered their 
that most of them were born in an n first marriage . 
area. It should be ‘remembered that at about 22 and 28 years... 
Comparison of the age at_marriage of 


this enumeration includes both native and riage 
foreign-born spouses. w hen only native-born 


to “1947,” ‘18 Negro | husbands were older 


‘group consists of 74 previously single was younger. Of the white husbands, (12 
persons, seven widowed and one divorced. were older than their v wives; two were in 
Among the interviewed families, more than “the same -age- -group; three were younger. __ 
-one- third of the Negro grooms and almost In the group of “Interviewed Families,’ 
 one- fourth of the white brides had been 26 Negro husbands older, were 
_-vorced. ‘The Negro brides were all single younger, ,and 13 were in the same age-group 
women at | at the time of marriage. All previous their white \ wives. Four white husbands 

—s ages, whether terminated by divorce | or were older, and two were in the same age- 
by death, had been to spouses the group ‘as their Negro wives; | 


completed is shown i in Table 4. It seems that 
the white grooms and the | | brides had 


_ the median age of husband and wife is as 
‘Interviewed Families” 
years husband and wife; 


: 


y ears 


28, it seems 
rather late age. It must be remembered, ¥ ‘group 
studied shows that this group does not con- 
firm the prevailing opinion that well- -edu-- 


persons, their interracial venture repre- 
arry ignorant 


sented a “second 1 marriage. ‘The “Marriages cated Negro men “marry 


between the ag ages 


Education. Information obtained from the 


school 
f hi 


white 
achiev 
tendec 


- the pom with that of the bride shows the | 


compe 
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ing ig th 
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| | 


Median 
Mean 
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taken 
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vidual 
Wir 
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downward 1 5 


married up. The 2 men with less than 


= persons, and demands of similar” educational achievement; those 
The median age at marriage for this “group who had completed 5 to 8 years ¢ ‘of - school 
was as follows: Negro: groom—26; _white “married 1 women with a ‘greater or. a ‘similar 
bride—21. 5; white groom—26.5; Negro. amount of schooling; those with 9 to 12 
bride—22; ‘total: group—24.6. It is seen, 


years of school tended to women on 
then, that Tuling out t those previously mar- the same educational level; those with 13 
ried lowers the median | age at marriage by 


2 16 years schooling tended to “marry 
about three and one-half years. The median women below them in educational 


for the total group of 24.6 may be com- 
= with the national estimated median C. Glick and Emanuel Lande, “Age As 
4 


view, 15 (August, 1950), p. 517. 
12 Ibid., — 


completed ‘years of school married women 
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= a : rooms and the white brides. The median 
of the whole group studie 

etween whi amount high- ¢ ion. The 

between white husband amounted to high-school completion. Th 

7 | mie. since the median age at four groups—Negro groom, white groom 

~ 

Negro 

who were not single at the time of their women oom 

interracial marriage, and the distortion i: ons 

7 Al therefore not great; the “Interviewed Fam 5 ployec 

about 
compa 

' compa 

the _w 

| 

253. 

= jj been married in 1940 of 24.3, and a similar — ——— ae 


‘dominantly made up of women whose daily 


7 ie work is likely to lead to close contact with 
es of _— In the group of white hieshend _ The figures presented by Wirth seem to 


with 2 Negro wi wives, the figures are too small show that white collar and unskilled Negro a 
perceive any trend. “grooms | tend to marry within their own 
= One of the most significant occupational level, while skilled and 


components involved in assigning a class semiskilled Negro grooms tend to marry 
level to individuals is “occupation. ‘Concern- downward. skilled and semi-— 

| ing: this characteristic there is an extreme skilled white grooms tend to marry on their 
. sparsity of information. It is commonly be- ~ own level.2* In general, “Negro men | marry- 4 


however, that: “the legal marriages ing white women tend to women 7 F 


Completed Groon Bride Groom Bride 


= 


between whites and N S... t 
taken place have been “al extent that there is any deviation from this” 
though far from exclusively, between indi-. it is in the direction the marriage 
viduals of the lower social partners marrying within their own occupa- 
tional distributions of the participants in An occupational distribution was prepared 
Negro- white marriages in Boston from 1914 for, two Philadelphia groups: marriages 
| through 1938. They show that “The Negro . which took place in selected years between 
— “occupy superior occupational posi- (1922 and 1947, and 50 interviewed families. 
tions as” compared with all gainfully” em- ‘Table 5 shows the occupational di distribution 
at ployed Negro males white grooms show both ‘groups according to Edwards’ classi- 
| about the same degree | of inferiority when fication by socio-economic groups. 
~ compared with the total white group as In the case of the “Marriages 1922 to 
ei the Negro grooms show of superiority when _ 1947) ” it appears that Negro grooms | 
milar compared with the total Negro group . to be i in the lower half of ‘the occupational 
the white brides exhibit occupationally in- distribution, that white grooms tended to be 


ferior positions — compared with all in the upper half, that, Negro brides were 
A 
white gainfully employed females in Bos- predominantly in the semiskilled 
_ton.”!4 The Negro brides, however, were not ———— 
18 Everett V. Stonequist, “Race Mixture and the i 16 [bid., Tables 14 and 15, pp. 293 and 29 pte, oy 
Mulatto,” in E. Thompson (ed.), Race Rela- 


tions and the Race Durham, my 1939, 18 Alba M. Edwards, Population: Comparative 
eine 201, to Occupational Statistics for the United States, 1870 
to 1940, ‘D. C.: 1943, Pp. 175- “182. 
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pear, achievement; those men who had done post- occupationally superior to the gainfully em- 
omen _ graduate work married women on the high ployed Negro females in Boston. Almost $$$ 
tional al _ school or college level. Up to the completion 5 ian 
t two | of high school, the Negro men married ae | 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
ant group, while white brides tended to be We next study the occupational match- 
_—_ or to have no occupation. The fifty ing between white husbands and their Negro” 

_ “Interviewed Families” showed a ol _ wives. In the group of “Marriages 1922 to 
: distribution. Half of the Negro, and more 1947,” ten husbands were above | ‘their v wives "a | 
fa than half of the white grooms were found — four on the same level, two below, and one | 

_ in the lower levels, while the white brides married a woman “not ‘gainfully employed, n | 

were” distributed | similarly to to Negro the “Interviewed Families” group, four 
It. seems, that Negro- white inter- were on the same level. 

“Marriage” in Philadelphia is not restricted In both groups, the majority of Negro 

to any particular occupation. The group husbands were either on an or higher 
‘Marriages between 1922 and 1947 Shows 

occupational distribution much the white “husbands equaled 

= like that of the general population — their Negro wives in occupational status. _ 

than that of of the “Interviewed Fam- would seem, then, that the 


al 


Marriages 1 1922 to np Famili 


iit. “White White Negro Negro White White Negro 


Clerks & kindred workers = 
Skilled workers & foremen 


; ilies,” w which is weighted in in the up- 


perievels. “all Negro men marrying \@ 


Significant findings should result from = women tend to marry white women with | 
occupational matching of the spouses low occupational st status, and that t to the 
marriage in Philadelphia tend extent that there is any deviation from 
to. take place between occupational equals, this rule it is in the direction of the mar- 
or is there a great occupational d distance riage partners marrying within their own 
between the : spouses? Does the Negro ro spouse occupational The ‘Philadelphia ‘situ. 
_ exchange his occupation nal superior ity for the ation seems, rather, to be one of a tendency 
white spouse’ ’s superiority in race? er _ toward homogamy i in the occupational area. 
We have for study two groups of mar- Religion. Table 6 n may be of some interest 
i _Tiages in a which | the husband is Negro and since data on th the religious affiliation of the 
the wife white. In the “Marriages 1922 to _ intermarried are almost completely lacking. 
1947,” > seven husbands ranked above their | One is struck by the relatively large number 
wives occupationally, eight were on the same of Roman Catholics among the Negro hus- 
level, four were | below their wives, and five bands, white husbands and the white 
were married to women “not ‘gainfully em- wives. The latter two ‘categories. are prob- 
ie Se ployed. ” Of the Negro husbands in the “In- “i _ ably explainable | by the national derivation — | 
a tervlewed Families,’ fifteen outranked ‘their “these two yo groupings—the | foreign-born 
wives, nineteen were on the same level, nine white men, and the white women from Cath- 
were occupationally inferior to their wives, olic countries who married service- 


and dtoavy t 
and one was married to a woman “not ga gain- — 
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__-DELPHIA: RELIGION OF SPOUSES BY Race “marriages. Of these, eighteen were 

Interviewed Families Protestants and Jews, four between Prot- 


estants and Catholics, and one between 
Negro ite White Negro = 
> and Jew. Of the s sixteen marriages: 
between Protestants, only ‘two were in- 


8 denominational. The other fourteen w were 
ites 


Congregational: to resent wide differences of attitudes and be- 
Total 100 Less than half of the marriages, were 
— homogamous in the matter of religion. We > 
Outstanding among the white brides are dealing with a group of marriages which 
are the Jewish women. Whether this phe- are mixed not only in regard to race but 
nomenon | is to be explained by 1 the fact that ‘ also in religion. It is, however, open to ques- 
‘the Jews in the United States constitute a tion whether this fact connotes dissimilarity 


minority group is an open ana | of attitudes on the part of the ‘spouses. 4 


Negro religion (Table 7) ‘shows a a very oat 
— |@ of heterogamy. When only the three great tween | them were, perhaps, _ slighter than a 
religious groupings are considered (Prot- figures seem to imply. 
estant, Catholic, Jewish), it will be 
marriages were between Prot- 20 Judson T. and Mary Building a 
five between Catholics, Succi New ‘York: 1949, 152. 
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ae ‘THE ‘MEASUREMENT OF GROUP LEARN- a rotating dial which ca easi 
ING PROCESS BY USE OF THE INTER- Z left thumb as a baseball 1 ‘umpire registers” 
ACTIONAL TELEMETER strikes on his hand counter (see Figure 1). The 


£ potentiometers. In use, the members of the audi- 


~ ence report by turning their dials to ; any of the 

} _ marked positions, 1 to 5, according to their 

degrees of understanding of the lecture, interest _ 
The "present paper describes | in the performance, or other agreed variable, = 


some uses of a new electrical instrument of 
7 The volta e from each potentiometer is added d 
interactional telemeter. Its central 6 


and the sum indicated either on a meter or o 
purpose is to provide a speaker with a report— 


ntin t int t to hi a continuous graph. This sum is read on a scale | 
a is audience—of the reactions of listeners. opinion. 


The application described in the present on 
3 is to the classroom teaching process. The tele-_ 


"meter provides the leader with a continuous and PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION 


accurate record of reactions of various kinds: of a Valid Variable. ble. The 
_ to the class session, furnishing a kind of — e ment of the Interactional Telemeter raised two 


before which he can practice his art. 


problems. First, there was the question of w hat 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE INSTRUMENT to communicate anonymously through 


b dial that would, in turn, be meaningful to the 
teacher at the instant for the extension or modi-_ ; 


toriums, the instrument had to be portable. An fication of his behavior. Second, there was the 
guestion of validating the readings appearing 


jmexpensive device, made of parts available i in 
an electrical engineering department, was con- 

h h 
The essential parts consist, first, _Tecording instrument so that the teac 


could act upon them with confidence. Both of 
one lightweight variable potentiometer for each 
Pepi _ these problems must be solved to make the data 1% 
member of the audience, designed to fit the 


useful to the improvement of teaching or 
convenient! and each is furnished with 


*The interactional was designed and shall treat each of these problems sepa- 
constructed by W. W. Philbrick, who is Assistant rately. In this section the concern will be with | 
Dean, College of University of variables considered as kinds of communicable 
The assistance of Charley H. Broaded, Director the 


of Industrial Relations, Fisher Flouring ~ 


Seattle, Washington, is ‘gratefully acknowledged. 2 At f th 
1Similar cybernetic instruments are Herbert 2 At the eginning of a class, e teac er woul 


‘Thelan’s “feeling introspectometer” or “audio- give the following to the students: 
introspectometer,” the “Program Analyzer” | used by ‘Your hand will enable you to express 
Lazarsfeld and Stanton, an “opinion meter” de- your « opinions as the class proceeds. . To ‘express 
veloped by the General Electric Company, and these — the code; 


course the | psychogalvanometer in common use ‘Thoroughly understand 
psychological research. For other examples ‘Mostly understand 


= Robert F. Bales, Process Analysis, Cam-— Hazy — 
bridge: _ Addison- Wesley Press, 1950; Eliot D. 4. Dent understand of 


Chapple, “The Interactional Chronograph: Its” Bent of. 
Evolution and Present Application,” Personnel © ob: 


i aoe 1949); Delbert C. Miller, “An Experi- a may use any number from 1 to 5 to expre 3 
2 ‘ment in the Measurement of Social Interaction in the degree of understanding you feel you have of 
Group Discussion,” ” American ee aes the ‘subject being discussed at a given time. No one 
pp. 341-351. ean tell what ‘you have inserted as your 


as 
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“NOTES ON 


_OF DIALS MAY BE USED - 


—JRECTIFYER RECTIFYER ‘RECORDING 
Ficure 1. Diagram of Interactional Telemeter ‘Showing ‘Hand Dials Meters 


The variables seemed to be those e which would — out ambiguity at any time during a classroom — 
enable respondents s to give a a leader information — period. The researchers interviewed a sample PB 
of value in making judgments of his success of respondents to find out what they were tryi 
_ while directing a learning group. Each was tested ry to communicate and to check their - reactions 
under normal classroom teaching conditions. against the variable they had asked the respond- 
The problem was to find a variable to which to use. 
group members could consistently respond with- Frequent use the variables, meaning, im- 
nn ‘portance, and interest, did not satisfy us as to 
describes your understanding of the discussion. _ their validity. interviews indicated that 
_ Similar instructions were given w hen other vari- - these variables were not being used i in a uniform 
ables were used. For example, we found that some learners 
would be reporting a high incidence of under-— 
standing, but on examination, “understanding of 
the subject: would often prove to be deficient. 
those with deficient understanding were 
questioned about their dial settings of 1 eae 


understanding. Turn your dial to the number that 


i. Thoroughly 
pals 2. Mostly understand 


3. Hazy 
4. Don’t understand of this 


which they put in the ‘telemeter, they replied 
undstand at all thought they understood, that they 
they knew in a general way what was being 
important tome discussed. Other variables also introduced prob- 
2. Important to me ie om _ lems. Respondents often claimed that they found 
difficult or impossible to make ratings. Interest 


Not important to me was one of these difficult variables. Ont the 


5. Completely unimportant 


5 Ih paige when a proper tempo was found. We then 
tried involvement but the word did not have 


interesting common meaning to the respondents and we 
. Interesting considered it invalid. Finally, a last Variable Was 
3 Indifferent It was want. This variable was coded 


1. Getting just what I want 
Somewhat faster Only getting a little of what I what I want 


a 3. Just right 5. Not getti thi t of it th I 
4. Go slower ot ting thing out of It hat Ww 


Go slower Respondents have indicated that | can 
this variable in a meaningful way and our 


experience demonstrates that this is the best 
single index of communication that a cachet 
can get quickly and accurately. We have there- 


.Undecided 
Very little involvement fore used this variable 


No involv bad succeeding severa 


or the | — 
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Recording. Several different plans were tried. quickly through an electrical system; 
Participants were e asked to. change the the validation of telemeter readings to de. 
“whenever you feel like ‘upon the spoken termine their relationship to group learning 
a time controlled bell, and by sounding a bell The Validity Test. The ‘most crucial test ot 
at a logical point in the discussion. We believe validity would be a clear demonstration that 
oo the best plan is to have a bell used at intervals _ high telemeter scores are associated with group a 
: .. from 7 to 15 minutes. It may be sounded ee and that as scores increase, teaching — 
at any logical time in the discussion. In the effectiveness does, in fact, increase. A number © 
beginning we tried to secure continuous record- experimental designs ‘were considered for 
ing, but found that after the novelty wears off, experimental 
continuous ; attention to the hand meter is re _An informal method was used for exploratory _ 
impossible expectation. This is especially true ~ work on kinds of communicable variables and 
in learning situations where the learner is ex- to identify the kinds of relationships which — 
pected to follow the discussion and perhaps take might be discovered with telemeter scores. ~The 4 
or solve ve problems. central feature of this design is the option of 
Reactions of Participants: to the Telemeter. the teacher to use. any method or technique he 
In nearly all cases, where the } participants under- £ freely chooses. In our research four teachers 
_ stood that the object of using the equipment were observed ‘in over 80 classroom — sessions, 
was to improve teaching methods, little adverse: were college instructors. The rst 


| ‘conversations with ot outsiders, 
stated that the use of the instrument helped extension fourth was a 
them to concentrate on the ‘Subject. However, group dynamics leader who directed a mixed 


one group discontinued its use because it was -—- group during a series of institute meet-— 
hindrance to them. conducted by the Seattle Public Schools. 
_ In most of the recent work, the inked record Pe one classroom group, four business and in- 

a has been in full view of the group. The effect of © dustrial leaders were invited to speak. Telemeter , 

=. this i is not known, but most participants look at readings ‘were gathered during senpieniny 


e 


Reaction of Group Telemeter. setting and we almost always 


‘The reactions of grou leaders to the telemeter “4 
graph. He noted on the -Tecorder tape any in- 


. pants. One leader felt the use of the instrument t formation which he felt was pertinent to the ' 
seduced the “friendly” ‘feeling i the class, group process. He noted leader activity, the 


oy yy its use. ‘Another found it difficult 7 of group activity, struggle over leadership, 
degree of permissiveness, and other matters. On 


occasion he operated a sound recorder, 

‘Tests of the Interactional Telemeter. The 
tests undertaken were directed at five questions: 
(1) Are there variables which will enable 


using: the instrument for a number of times, 
said that he was never surprised by the curve, eSponden s to communicate data that will be 


This leader, ona number of occasions, was able meaningful and | useful for redirection of for redirection of group ‘ 
quite accurately “before and after ‘the P 
class session what the curve wouldbe. Are 

In all cases in which a leader used the equip- wil consists tently give 


"ment fairly extensively, his reaction was to telemeter 


a great deal more thinking (and worrying) about . ai Will teachers show consistent or 
teaching objectives and | methods, to telemeter records? 
in his teaching, and to alter some 


VALIDATION OF advance of a session after his preparation is 

It 


has been stated that validity of the tele» 


the instrument after the bell rings to see what tions. 


(4) Will a high curve be correlated 
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progressior want.” 


each session. The significance of positive | and percentages so that five gradations 


negative slope to the curves has been investi- may be shown. The figure 0 means all members 


a} q gated. Any marked changes il in direction of responding as “not getting anything out 


curves have been studied. it I want,” and 100, refers to” all members 
‘Type B. Session Differences »s under the Same - responding ‘ ‘getting just what I want.” z 
13 Teacher. We have identified differences ‘dis- The telemeter curve shows a marked — 
covered” between two or ‘more | sessions held trend. The curve i is paralleled by increasing 
-_ the same leaders with the same learners. student participation which begins to involve 


et. ype C. Session Similarities and Differences io participants when the group begins to give 7 


4 Exhibited Fow e have and ‘ask questions. The curve 


E IN N MINUTES 


lw ays 


the basic scribes illustrations give other examples an efficient worker? about ‘Tegro 
goncepts of sociom- of sociometry ap- of sociometric tech-— What do you do workers 
| — plied to industry. niques in industry. with isolates? 
| niques increase seg- 


similarities and differences in telemeter sessions its highest record of ‘ “getting what I "want 
under the four different leaders in the four problems of application were discussed. 
) + different populations. In every instance the cri- This habit of mind which thinks for the purpose 
terion has been the telemeter reading. Our of conduct and achievement and not solely for — 


objective has been the identification ‘the sake of knowing has been called t the 


cant determiners of that reading. tendency by. John Dewey te 
Type A. Study of Temporal Sequences in 


- Individual Curves. In gathering the data for each _ 


‘individual curve the strategy was to have an 
observer record selected aspects of the inter- = score has been frequently noted. an 


object of much interest to us since a high cor- eS 


action between the leader and group as Type B. Study of Session Differences under 


x 


4 


relation between the executive tendency and 


. the Same Teacher. A graduate seminar was held 


just one week before that shown in Figure 2. 
The in ‘this Figure John Dewey, How We Think. New York: D.C. 
‘Made as respondents were reacting to “what I Heath and Company, 1933, 228. 
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and the same engage the group in discussion but did not 
The difference between the two ‘sessions has 
reappeared in a number of comparisons. 
24, 27, and 38 teachers and group leaders seem to have sessions 
are low when compared with those in Figure 2. e, which fail to arouse the group. a at 
The group found no problem of its own. It Type C. Study of Session Similarities and 
listened politely to a leader who lectured ~ Differences Exhibited by Four Teachers ( includ- 
‘illustrated certain sociological: principles. ing four business and industrial | speakers). The 
interaction was directed in telemeter readings of four teachers over a 
a. number of sessions are shown in Table 1. The — 
TABLE 1. READINGS FOR 28 CLASSROOM SESSIONS UNDER Four Drrrerent TEACHERS 
Inc Four Business AND INDUSTRIAL SPEAKERS) AS SHOWN AT THE First, Lest 
or Eacu Ciassroom Session. Each Row REPRESENTS ONE CLASSROOM SESSION. 


Cen Age ‘Sex of Leader of Leader Activity Reading Reading 


‘Nine classroom sessions. General mean 76 


en discussion discuss 


ho tell how Me 


role of 60 57 


ble 
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‘ di 
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last reading and may be regarded as significant fluctuations are common for the same classes 


3.02 was secured. As the corresponding F for the SE 
| § per cent level is 2.78 and 4.22 for the 1 per ys 


“reading, the middle reading, and the speakers when employed these 
sing of a class session. An analysis | of variance techniques in dev eloping a main ‘theme. oo: a 
_ was made for leaders at each of these three use of subject matter so that it focused . 
reading positions. The variance between leaders border of the Jearners’ knowledge was 
readings and within 2 their own readings in arousing interest. Variety and nov velty 
significance for the last reading only. An F of helped to maintain interest and induce 


cent lev el, ‘it. can be ci concluded that the differ. in some sessions to have remained relatively 
ences among leaders are not due to chance i in ithe constant | over the entire session. However, wide _ 


at the 5 per cent level. It appears to us that + and for the same teacher. It is believed that a 


Ad ~ takes respondents some time to evaluate a class- system of four major variables : is operating to 


| 


% -panying high readings include the presentation 


; _ room session as a unit of experience and that it produce variations in telemeter readings. These — = 
is at the last reading that sharper graduations are the Leader, Participants, “Subject, and 
are to be expected. An understanding of these Methods. It is the interplay of these variables 
differences has been sought in observer records which is being recorded. 

of leader and group activity. OF (4) Other questions of interest await 
Aside from personality | differences, important ‘research. Judging from the experience of one 
exist between the leaders in their lecturer, it 1 may be possible for teacher 

goals and the amount and kind of student par- predict in advance his approximate level 

ticipation which is encouraged. - Activities and performance for the day. The relation of high 


goals, we have noted in the course of these level to amount of learning is yet to be investi- = a 


Ee measurements, have included differential em- gated, although it appears logical to expect some 
phasis in such outcomes as teaching knowledge positive relationship. Relationships may also be 
of fundamentals, effective thinking, performance sought to student examination records, student by 
of certain acts or skills in accordance with ratings of teacher’s skill, and faculty ratings of rae 
established principles or philosophy, and teacher. Applications of the instrument 
velopment of new ideas or methods. These out- other fields of research, such as public = ° 

_ eomes have been pursued by the leaders who polling, a appear to have potential value. . 

NOTE ON THE BURGESS-DAVIE, 

‘RESULTS INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


Leo G. REEDER 


examined two or more e observers, the follow- 


ing conclusions can be tentatively made: 
to the respondents and useful to the lecturer— In a ‘study “recently completed, « certain inter- _ 


the question whether the former w were “getting esting facts emerged bearing the Burgess 
_ what they want.” The telemeter report indicates _ hypothesis of -concentric-zone pattern of cities = 
whether methods in use by the lecturer succeed — = the location of industry. 1 Readers will recall 


oF fail in providing this kind of want satisfac- that the Burgess hypothesis was subjected to 


tion, but it does not of course inform t the “criticism by such writers as Alihan, Davie, and 
“lecturer i in advance of what particular a action he _ Airey. 2 The two latter sociologists. particularly = 


should take. >. By using the variable, “want, 


4 called attention the factor of industrial loca- a 


asa 

agroup where its members want to go. The possi- ————- 

bility of improving teaching effectiveness through G. Reeder, “Industrial in 


use of such an instrument constitutes the Chicago Metropolitan Area with Special Reference 


Major research contribution and challenge of to. Population,” unpublished Ph.D. ‘dissertation, 


(2) High peadings ngs resulted from a fitting ting Althan, Social Ecology, York: 


of method to the wants of the participants. No 4 Pattern of Urban Growth,” in G. P. Murdock (ed.), 7 
e method was found to give consistently high _ Studies in the Science of Society, New Haven: ; 
Teadings on the instrument. Methods: accom- — Yale University Press, 1937. Walter Firey, Lond 
Use in Central Boston, Harvard Uni- 


real problems a1 and nd appeal to the ‘ Press, 1946, 
3 


r weakness in this 
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Davie’ $ main criticism of the Burgess hypothesis 1. THE OF or STRIAL 


was founded on the claim that it fails to take 


account of the factor of industrial and railroad 
_utilization.8 He claimed that industry was Category on-Rail Rail 


MENTS IN CHICAGO, 1940-1951 


located the means of transportation by 


S trial location and attem 

try was located along vail 
The data in the present study clearly indicate 
that ‘modifications and distinctions are needed 
in the viewpoints of Davie and Firey with re- 
_ gard to industrial location. But before turning 
to the examination of the data a — statement 


DATA AND 1 


| 


reports | of the industrial division of the public 

utility ¢ companies. These records were highly 

reliable because of the fact that m manufacturing 
“4 establishments must make application to these 


furnished by the Association of Commerce and 
qa Industry of Chicago, which were used primarily 
to show the movement of industry within the 
j city of Chicago; (3) supplementary field studies, | 
questionnaire surveys, and interviews. 
_ The data were ordered into the following 
categories: (1) new establishments in the city, 
including newly organized and branch plants; 
— the former locations of plants that moved 
within the city; (3) ‘the former locations of 
i _ plants that moved out of the e city. All of these 


Se data | were examined | by type ye of industry an 
_ Size of establishment in terms of number of 


Aa employees. The data were then plotted on maps © 


city showing rail lines. 
The | study “hows that the bulk 0 f 
industry did not locate adjacent to rail lines. 
In the 1941-1950 decade these industrial estab- 
_ lishments exhibited no consistent pattern of 
we with respect to the rail pattern in the 
city of Chicago. In the Inner Zone of the city, © 
for example, a large number of plants located — 


Davie, op Git., 159. 


e. -Intra- City Movements* 


pted to show that wt 


companies” for electrical power and for discon- 


politan Area shows: (a) the railroad lines usually 
own the right-of-way along both sides of the > | 


in two segments where there are 1 no > rail lines. Bo I, II and part of Zone III. The two 


Former Location of Plants that 

Moved from Chicago 68 


The new location of establishments that moved 
from inner to the Outer Zone and vice 


ersa. 


—¥ In the Outer a of the city, relatively few 
_ plants located on the Southeast side of the city, ~q 
~~ the fact that 74 per cent of the vacant 
for industrial use was south of 
&. Street and 47 per cent of the land was 
adjacent to Lake Calumet. Furthermore , most 
of the land in this sector was owned by the rail- 

roads! Of the 7.3 per cent of the plants that 

— from the Inner to the Outer Zone and : ; 
located in the Southeast Sector, one located 


conde located in this sector. Only 5. 11 per cent of 
the new establishments in the + city located in~ 


this sector of the. 


CON CLUSIONS 


to the ¢ claims made by Davie, ual 


cen 


centric-zo -zone- ne hypothesis, industry does not 
- merely locate wherever there are rail lines. The 
if present study shows that there are differentials 
with respect to such matters as: (1) the size of 
the establishment (number of employees), (2) 
type of product manufactured, and most im- 
portant of all, (3) the amount of tonnage 
received and shipped by rail, that determine the © 
location of an industrial plant on a rail siding. © 
Investigation in the Chicago Standard Metro- 


a these industrial firms garg turn out to | be 
those employing more than 100 workers. _ ne. 
The present study shows that the vast ma- _ 
= of establishments employing fev fewer than — 
workers were not located along rail lines. 


Furthermore, these establishments constituted 


_ this zone are bounded by the following thorough- 
fares: Segment 1, by Western, Milwaukee, , Diversey 


and Chicago Avenues ; Segment Fulton Street, 


ag 


| 


and others in their criticism of the Burgess con- | 


segments of 
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] 4 q desire to make use of rail facilities, will usually roads and, therefore, would likely be ae: 
have a time securing a location adjacent along rail lines. 


1a to rail lines. is: necessary for us te revise our thinking 


Street, 
hicago 


| 


h hat ked with b 
data shows that he worked with indus ocation in complex. 


| 

a the ‘most | numerous group of f industrial plants trial biden employing 250 or -more— 
in the City and the Standard Metropolitan workers. is reasonable to expect that such 

Area. The smaller concern, although it may plants may provide heavy revenues to the rail- 


+f Tf, on the sien hand, one limits oneself to ~ about industrial location to take into account © 


- the location of the larger establishments, then it the factors of amount and kind of shipping 


side the railroad -Tight- of-way. Examination of 


will be found that they tend to be located along- | : carried on by the industrial establishments and ee 


the number of employees, as criteria for or 
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spite of the reservations stated by the 

FERTILITY Lees, there is one segment of their data from 

>the Editor: pear to be obtainable. The number of Negro 
In the August of the Ev erett children not enumerated, and the number not 
and Anne Lee discussed “Differential Fertility living with their parents, ‘would be smallest 

of the American Negro.” Their analyses of their the category 0 of women “married once, 


statistics provoke the following questions. present.” In this group, it seems reasonable to 
_ (1) They remark: “The apparently lower ssume that the correction cited by the Lees is" 

fertility of the Negro. . . is not real but of relatively negligible importance. Under that 
artifact of the measure of fertility used and assumption, the following ratios emerge when — {@ 
__ the statistics from which it was ; computed” (page Negroes and whites of similar home rentals and im 
439). They suggest correction factors which ‘similar educational levels are compared. 
would indicate that the standardized fertility — The above table shows that, while the general 
_ rate for Negroes, instead of being three per cent ratio of Negro to native white fertility rate, = * 

7: lower than that of whites, would actually oi the group “married once, husband present,” 
+ 1.05, this higher fertility of the Negroes is 
; oe ‘They remark that “the degree of e: error is not . the entirely to their concentration in the lower eco-— 
nomic and educational groups, where fertility 
tends to be higher. When rental values and edu- 
= the same income and the same number - cation are held constant, Negro fertility is found an 
Pa of years of education does not mean the same to be markedly lower in every : subgroup except — 
‘social status within the two races , the tables — that in which homes rent from $30-39. Among — is 
given in this paper should be used only to com- Negroes having less than five years of schooling, a i; 
by pare general trends of fertility and not to com- the fertility is approximately three-quarters that | | 
pare specific ratios of whites and Negroes.” But, the whites. 
if their criticisms of the data are valid, how ca a (4) Since the above analysis seems to estab- — 
their conclusions be of any significance except lish at least a reasonable hypothesis that the ch 
to point up the unreliability of the Census on > ‘Negro: reproduction rate is lower than that of , 
_ this subject? Under the restrictions which who have the amounts 
propose, I find it difficult to any verifiable 


reasons for ‘such a deficiency i in Negro re- 
“summarize on pages 446-7 are dubious production. The Lees (like most previous q 
_ by the statistical questions which the Lees them- authors in this field) fail even to mention what | 
selves have raised. ‘seems to be the most obvious hypothesis | 
‘The which the Lees propose account for lower. reproductive 1 rate of 
to offset differences in infant mortality of the ‘Negroes than of whites. ‘This is the well- known 


able. From the of exploring the net venereal disease rates as and that vene- 
"reproductive rates of the two races, the number 7 real disease is one of the most powerful f factors : 
of surviving children under five years rs of age in reducing birth rates and increasing infant 
per thousand native white and Negro women, mortality. 


aged 20-49, is preferable the “number of question which might well arise in con- 

“a children born per thousand women—even if the © - sidering this hypothesis i is the fact that syphilis ai 

latter figure were available. The reproductive other venereal diseases are much more 
eee rate e depends u upon the number of survivors, and prevalent in the lower economic and educational oe 
while some of the children under five years of — _ groups than in the higher, and that since Negroes oe 

4 age are destined to die before reaching the age "are concentrated in such groups, their excess” Ps 

five, the bulk of the infant mortality has venereal-disease rate might possibly be due 
been subtracted, since the majority of entirely to their greater poverty and ignorance. 

uch children have already s survived the This objection can 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINION 


For WomEN MARRIED» Once, HUSBAND 


By Economic Status 


| 4 » 
Monthly Reel Divided by School Years Divided by 
Value of Home Native | Wate 


Completed Native White 


College 1-3 
e of data: Everett Ss. and Anne Ss. Lee, Op. cit., Tables 4 and 
of the Such evidence should point toward the con- 
Hazen of the United States ] Public ‘Health ce ae that the higher v enereal disease rate Tia 
ice has published a pamphlet entitled “Syphilis among Negroes is not a mere’ matter of eco- 
the Negro. On page 8 of that study, a nomic “status, Presumably, Negroes have a 
— table is given showing that in the Chicago - higher vena disease rate as a result of the | 
eneral serologic study of 1938-40, 10.9 per cent of the sg 
€, for 182 Negroes blood-tested gave positive syphi- | their being tome Africa, being 
litic reactions, as compared with 1.4 per cent slaved on American plantations, having their 
families. disrupted by sales” of husbands and 
of the same pamphlet, a table is given wiv es to different and having 


and white population, | of the syphi- 
population, in Washington, D. C., in 1939. whites. 
While these two studies are not exactly com- hardly expected “tat the Negroes 
a _ parable, it is possible, by combining these two | would maintain ; a level of monogamistic fidelity — 
items of statistical information, to make an at comparable of whites of the same 
least suggestive estimate as to the comparative economic status, and» venereal disease ‘rates 
_ syphilitic rate among Negroes and whites of * toriously are fairly closely connected with rates 
‘different economic groups. ‘The result of promiscuity— —at least for individuals of a 
that, among } Negroes incomes less than one given economic : and educational status. 
ins If (as from the con- 


& from $1, 000 to $2,999 per year, ‘the Negro rate economic and praakow: status co to the EY 
is nearly seven times that of whites, while in the higher venereal disease rate among Negroes, 
income group over $3,000 the Negro Tate is then a “significant population forecast emerges. 
little less than six times as as that The ‘syphilic and gonorrheal disease rates are 
“the ae evidently being rapidly reduced by the use of 
a Supplement Number 15 to Venereal li in Washington, D. C., in 1939, were the same 
Information, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Public 1000 of population as those found in the Chicago 
| Health study, 1938-40. Under this 
Table 1 of the into the 


— 


The above ratios are arrived at by assuming a 
OF Wasuincron, D. » 1939, spy Income Groups 


‘Annual i income General per 1000 General Syphilitic per 1000 White 
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‘penicillin and of other recently developed reme- available.” 4 We made no correction for infa 
dies, combined with systematic campaigns mortality. Perhaps it is worth while to quote 


“against these diseases. If the e venereal ‘disease the two paragraphs from which D Dr. 


is lowered to a major extent among Negroes, such an 


- this “may be expected to result in a rapid in- 

- crease in the net reproductive rate of the mee. 
Since the Negroes are located economically and 
educationally in ‘the groups + where birth rates 


-among whites tend to be highest, the expectation — 


University 


would be that Negro reproduction will take a 
fairly sudden surge upward. 
above discussion is 


measure of fertility used. The ratio of children 
under five years old to women aged 20~49 mee 

duces the factor of mortality, both of women and j 

of children, — the latter being the more serious. A 


= ‘second disturbing factor is the under- -enumeration _ 
of children under five years. A third difficulty 
of « course largely — found in the fact that only children “presumably __ 


Be agen but it is based upon the best avail- born to the woman and living in the same house- 
, and the indicated hold as their mothers at the time of the census” 


an like that of the Lees is hardly 
wags in ignoring these aspects of the prob- 


A REPLY TO DR. 


statistics on differential fertility and concludes 
by taking us to task for ignoring syphilis as a 
factor in fertility. We shall take up Dr. Hart’ 7 


« (1) Dr. Hart quotes us as saying that “The © 


however, irrelevant and objectionable. From 
_ (3) Dr. Hart continues: “All of the conclu- 


apparently lowered fertility of the Negro . res |) 
not real but an artifact of the measure of fertil- 7 


ity used and the statistics from which it was 
computed.’ ” The omitted words constitute a 


y Taken all together these introduce considerable 
error into the fertility ratios. For the United “Te 


i In } his remarks Dr. Hart sees several criti- a were enumerated in the census while 97.1 per cent : 
elena s of our handling and interpretation of the s of white and 88.3 per cent of non-white children 


were counted in establishing thi the number of children ’ 


per thousand women 1 of a 4 specific group. Thus 
crphans and children not living with their mothers 
because of divorce, desertion, or because the mother — ay 
are not included in computing a 


ratios. 4 I 
in 1940, 95 per cent of Negro live births could be 2 
expected to survive to age five. At the same time it | 


was estimated that only 93.6 per cent of white and 
84.8 per cent of non-white children under five 


ages quoted for non-whites and total whites as 
representative of Negroes and native whites the 
conclusion is reached that only 90.9 per cent o 
native white and 74.9 per cent of Negro pee 
under five years old were included in these census " 
tabulations (.936 times .971 equals .909; .848 times 

883 equals .749). In Table 1 the standardized a 
ber of children under five years old per 1000 Total | 
Women in the United States is given as 326 for 


‘were living with their mothers. Taking the eo 


most important ellipsis. The quote should have native whites and 317 for Negroes. If an approxi- 
read: “The apparently lower fertility of the ‘ mate correction be made by dividing these figures 


. _ Negro in this instance is not real but an artifact by -909 and .749 respectively, the ratios then neat 3 
d and the e statistics 359 for native whites and 423 for Negroes. The ap- 


: parently lower fertility of the Negro in this instance “A 


for total women in the entire United States. It 


did not refer, as would seem from Dr. Hart’ s Perhaps we could have made i it clearer, but on 
- quote, to the complete series of several —— rereading these two paragraphs we fail to find = 


a 


-Tatios in our paper. 
e suggest 


(2) Dr. Hart then says —_ we 


_is not real but an artifact of the measure of fertility a 


e used and the statistics trom which it was computed. | 


any reason to think that corrections were made 


‘rection factors which would indicate that the a. made an illustrative adjustment were for — 
= standardized fertility rate for Negroes, instead — underenumeration of children oe and 


3 being three per cent lower than that of whites, e for children under five who w were not iving, with —| a 


a in infant mortality of the two races is, 


standpoint of exploring the net reproductive 


rates of the two | races, the number of surviving 


native white and Negro women, aged 20-49, is 


_ preferable to the number of children born per 


oth mae women—even if the latter figure w 


children under five years of age per aamenk Hades the Lees themselves have raised.” We 


- vant and objectionable,” as Dr. Hart maintains. 


sions which they summarize on pages 446-7 _ 
rendered dubious by the statistical questions — 


believe it the duty of the researcher to point 
out as fully as within the limits 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINION 


and the qualifications and u uncertain- the two races are those for once, 
ties of the basic data and of the techniques sof husband present. 
analysis. This we attempted to do. This does ‘not, (6) We would like to register one disagree- 4 
however, our conclusions dubious for ment with Dr. Hart’s handling of his material 
_ they were carefully and conservatively framed on syphilis incidence. He presents what we con- a ‘g 


in the light of t the limitations of the data. We sider» tenuous evidence that syphilis incidence 


of Negro fertility is "remarkably similar to that Negroes than among whites. He thereafter states: 
of whites; 4 and “that the fertility that “Tf (as seems plausible from the above con- 
= siderations) | the lower reproductive rates of — 
Negroes as compared with whites of comparable — 


|: Negro has been permitted to share most economic and educational ‘status is due to the 2 : 3 
a freely in” the general culture, that is, in the higher venereal disease rate among Negroes, -.. 


ensus” North and the West and in the urban South.” then a ‘significant population forecast emerges.” 2 
hildre 4 - These conclusions in no way transcend the — (Italics ours. .) Our objection is to Dr. Hart’s = ; 
a limits of the data or the method. | ie extension of data on economic status to include 


| Dr. Hart to “object to our educational status. It is true that the are 
__ tance to compare specific ratios of Negroes and closely related, but evidence bearing on one is 
native whites, such as the ratio for Negroes not necessarily applicable to the other. In our 
_ and whites who are living in housing units with paper, for example, the ratios for rental value 
= values of $15 to $1: per month. As we of home did not form the same pattern as did 
uld be a pointed out in the case of the ratio for total those for education, especially for native whites. 
time it BY a women in the United States, where | the ratio While there was a decrease in the fertility ratio © 
ng and , af for Ne egroes was three per cent lower than for | with each i increase in years of school completed — 
By fe ao. native whites, proper adjustment of the ratios in nearly every instance, the lowest ‘fectllity 
An. would undoubtedly raise the Negro ratio above ‘ef ratios by rental value of home were often not at ie) 
en the native white ratio by a considerable amount. the levels. 
| We also pointed out that the same rental value ‘Some evidence 0 increasing fertility with in- 
* home and the same number of years of creasing rental value of home ; at the upper levels. 
thing in tk e two races. Because of IS quite diferent irom 
- Many uncertainties in interracial comparisons iG) De of syphilis according to education. a 
fertility” ratios we chose not to compare (7) Dr. Hart concludes that “an article 
specific ratios but contented ourselves with of the Lees is hardly ignoring 
noting their consistency sn simi larity. ere r iseases on fertility. The 
reached in this manner, even though there is an 7 
. unfortunately large n margin . of error in the indi- Ss sider the causes of differential fertility as well a a 


5 vidual ratios. In this connection we recall our 4s ratios and relationships, we 


7 ould have the bou 


the total United States can be by the 
ech concentration of Negroes in the South, in rural na r 
farm areas, and in lower educational and socio- University of 
trend of decreasing fertility with increasingly A BOOK REVIEW 
favorable marks of socio-economic status, proper 


: = (5) We are in agreement with Dr. Hart that The Soviet State and Its Inception, a miscon- 
it is probably true that the actual reproduction : ception may have arisen. This lies in the follow- — 
rates of Negroes | usually lower for ing “Since the book is based ‘mainly 


basis of the ratios given in our paper persons holding different points of view 


merges as a reasonable hypothesis, but one = have been to. the Soviet country. « 


“necessary explain why Negro an ‘It was brought out in 
OS is lower than that of whites. We further- with the matter quoted that the work oe 
agree that the m most comparable 1 ratios for the result of 
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-AMERIC. AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW | 
; by, the author in in the course of a visit to the critical days. By a perverse fate it happens that : 


Soviet Union. This was a very ‘in a brief preliminary work, ‘The Soviet 
in the preparation of the work. om 


"ment, published just when America was becom 
‘The author of this work has not sought to sing an ally of Russia in the war against Nasi 


stress what the Soviet state has done to its Germany—and w when kindly feeling towards that 
credit; certainly no more than he has sought 


country was abroad over much of the United 
- to put undue emphasis on what it has done that Sta stes—the anthor was taken to task for having — 4 | 5 
is not so. He has made diligent endeavor to be © 
; spoken too harshly of Russia, in his pointing 
objective and fair all around. He feels that, 
f out the evils and of its 
apart rom such considerations, America is “totalitarianism, 
gaining nothing, and perhaps losing a good deal, 
h d lay d h Haney 
4 when we deny, ignore, or play down what isin — Ai 
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EPOR AND PROCEEDINGS 


ce Z bonds and the last closing Stock Exchange ear 
prices prior to December 1, 1952, for the stocks. — chhieeks 
our opinion, subject to the foregoing com- 
A 61 1953 ments, the Statement of Cash Receipts and Dis- 
3 "Executive bursements (Exhibit “A”) presents fairly the 
The American Sociological Society transactions of The American Sociological 
5 Washington Square Society for the fiscal year ended November 30, Fa) 
courtesies extended to us by the Executive Of- 
In accordance with instructions, we we have ex- ficer and her assistants during the course of ou 
amined the financial records of The American examination. 
Sociological ‘Society for the fiscal year att 


November 30, 1952. We submit her herewith King and Company 


ra: ots | New York 5, New Yo 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Dis-— 


__bursements for the fiscal year ended 
” 


“Inventory of Securities Examined as REPORT FROM 


wentory of Securities Examined as 
on 


accounting sys system of the Society is | lim- ‘January, 
ited toa cash receipts and disbursements basis, 
cash journals being used to record financial Table 1 1 the 
_ The of Cash in Banks as at November budget for that year, and indicating the extent 
1952, as shown in Exhibit “A”, was = which the various activities of the Society 
firmed directly to us by the depositories were self-supporting (through subscriptions, 
"made a 1 physical count on January 6, of vertising, etc.) or were supported 
the stocks and bonds listed in Exhibit “B ; oa remaining $1,000 of the Carnegie # 


s- 


Verifications i in connection with other assets and Grant This statement adjusts the cash figures — 
=| ay liabilities of the Society as at November _ as shown by the audit in order to fit the current — 

\Z 90, 1952, have been omitted. The only cash re- | year more exactly. It shows a deficit of only ; : 
- ceipts confirmed by reference to outside sources $137, despite the 20% increase in printing costs a 
dividends on stocks and bank interest in- 

come. We made tests to ascertain that member- ee Table 2 shows “the budget. which has been 

; Review | subscriptions and sales, Re-  guthorsised by the Council fer the fecal year 
view advertising and other types: 1953. This provides for continuation of the . 
Were properly entered i in the cash receipis jour- — ‘view at approximately its present size, the Em- 

nal, and that all such receipts were properly de- ployment “Bulletin, and a revised Directory 
“posited in the banks. In addition, we made an _ which will be sold to members. Because of high 
examination of the paid invoices and payroll — printing costs, however, no issues of the Bul- 

and compared them with in the cash dis-  letin are immediately contemplated. The as- 

bursements journal. ‘sumption is that, despite increases in dues and 

book values shown on subscription fees, the number of members and 

hand as at November 30, 1952, pur- ‘subscribers will remain at approximately last 


Chased subsequent to November 30, 1948, are | year’s level. This budget will reviewed a by 
stated at cost, | _ Whereas the values shown for 


Marmpa- WHITE Rivey 
elm: Executive Officer 
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ports; adjustments being made thereto to — 
flect capital changes. The market values 


> 


NoveMBER 30, 1952 


by 


Income AND Expense ITEMs: = 
26,267. $ 26,267.35 $ 14. 26,253. 35 
Subscriptions vad ba $ 7,736.59 $ 20.25 | 


_ Advertising income 
_ Printing and mailing costs 


Clerical salaries—office 
Editor’s expense 


| 


4 


Allocated Portion of office s and expenses paid. 
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OFFICIAL. RTS AND — 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
EXHIBIT 


STATEMENT OF CASH 
anp DIsBURSEMENTS 


Receipts bursements 


Program printing and costs 


2,683.06 


— 1087. 


$ 2,746.31 12,3 396. 38 


| 
Dues to other Societies— 

charges 


Insurance 
Miscellaneous: 


_ Subscriptions to other journals members S41. 10° 3 477. 85 
Robert MaclIver Award Fund 


of Stock Right 


ay 


the fiscal year November 30, 1952 
Balance—November 30,1951 $10,609. 65 
a Add—Deposit i in transit 266.07 
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THE A AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 


EXHIBIT “A” —Continued 


SOCIOLOGICAL REV 


AND DISBURSEMENTS 


NoveMBer 30, 1952 


268.95 
— 
ha 
Balance—November 30, 1952 


j ry 


1 
«60,328.17 $ 60,328.17 


Inver ENTORY OF SECURITIES “As or NoveM 


$2,000. $1,480. 00 


due 6—1- 


Company Common 


Consolidated Natural Gas 
Company of Delaware Capital 


=. Oil Company of 


United States Steel Corporation 7% 


Cumulative 


56 


992.00 


| 
 & 
— OO 
MBER 30, 1952 
ornumber Book Market, 
— 
i 
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1. FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1952 


: Total ‘Actual = Dues Grant 


Review 479 
Emp. Bulletin ; 
= 


ty 


ver ~ (Estimated November 1952) 


Bulletin 


7 


GEFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
— | 
ments 
q 
12,542 
1244 
2194 
1) 
| 
| 
80.75 
76.25 | 
57.62 | 
18.00 
— 
11.25 | 
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Institut Universitat Miinchen. American Society of Group Psychotherapy 
Professor William C. Lehmann, of Syracuse oe .. and Psychodrama will hold its annual meetings Re j 
= sent to Munich, Germany by the Cultural Af- — ‘in Los Angeles, May 4 and 5, 1953. The program > | | 4 
fairs Division of the of State Jast the “meetings: was published in For 
A 

over the temporary of this American tions, University. 

- Stallation of a Professor of Amerikakunde whe is to ; Eastern Sociological Society. The 1953 an- 


be permanent director of the Institute. — ant nual meeting of the Society was held on March 28 
y 


American sociologist who might a 29 at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 


or considerable portions of the back files of the chusetts. 


Journal of Sociology or the former Pro- The Society. The 1953 meet- 


i! ceedings, or other valuable materials, books, re- ¥ ing of the Society will be held at the Mark Hopkins 
search reports, microfilms, etc. to contribute to the | ' Hotel, San Francisco, August 25-27. Information 
_ building up of the Institute’s American studies li-  ghout this meeting can be obtained from Harold E, 
brary, i is asked to notify Professor Lehmann, Ameri- Jones, Department of Psychology, University a 
ka- Institut, University of Munich, Munich, Ger- California, Berkeley (Chairman, Local _Arrange- 


Japan Sociological Society held ‘its Section on Gerontology, Baltimore City Hospitals, 


twenty- -fifth annual meeting at the University Maryland 
Tokyo and at the Tokyo University of Education, = §g¢iological Abstracts. A new , cooperative, — 


- October 25-26, 1952. The meeting was attended | - non-profit quarterly specializing in abstracting soci- 


we 500 people, of whom 274 were regular mem- ological and sociologically oriented periodicals. Vol- a 
bers of the Society. The membership is the largest ume 1, No. 1, November 1952, contains 52 abstracts 


in the history of the Society, and shows the rapidity _ from five fully and two partially covered periodi- 
with which sociology has been gaining in public cals. New periodicals of domestic and foreign origin 


interest in postwar Japan. The newly elected presi- will be added to issue No. 2, available in Foray | = 


dent of the Society is Professor Ekai Hayashi. 


Central of Venezuela, Copies may be obtained from The Editor, 218 


‘Venezuela, announces the opening of a new Depart- _ East 12th Street, ‘New York 3, New York. Enclose 
ment of Sociology and Cultural Anthropology in | fifty cents in coins or ‘stamps for each issue. a, 


ve 


Division of Economics Sciences. The 

“ment will offer a major in the fields of sociology of the University of Buffalo, has been st 
and cultural anthropology, consisting of 72 semester — Ass fi 
_ hours over a four-year period within the depart- was awarded a Ford Foundation Fellowship and is 
‘ment and 48 in other departments and divisions a. on leave during the present academic year arent | 

University. The four-year course of study gating methods of teaching research problem- 


lead to the Licenciatura and the five- “year course lds 
urse of solving skills to under raduates. 


By To augment the local staff, Thomas L. oe Columbia University. 1 Robert M. Maclver, 
_-- Norman W. Painter have recently arrived from Lieber Professor Emeritus of Political Philosophy 
_ Michigan State College. _ George W. Hill, formerly. and Sociology, is serving as Director of the Ameri- 
of the University of Wisconsin, will act as head of can Academic Freedom Project. = 8 8 ~ 
the de partment while continuing his functions as S. Lynd, Professor of Socio 
pete, to the government on social and population 
department offers research opportunities of power. 
both the staff and ‘Students. research 


project in Advanced Education in Social 

: Departamento de Davis, Professor of Sociology, on 
<a: during winter session, has _ recently returned 

_ from an extensive field trip in Africa, under md 


sponsorship. of the Carnegie Corporation 
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[a =6=6—S—tséslinquenccy and ‘the other in the social dynamics of Paul F. Lazarsfeld, who is now directing the Uni- | Jn 
selected areas of t 
The address is 
No. 1, Caracas, Venezuela, S. A. gan 


"Edmund deS. Brunner, Professor of 
- Delhi, India. Eric Wolf, now in Mexico, will join 


on the Schiff Foundation, is serving as Associate 


Director and as Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
“hors of the Columbia Bureau of Applied 
courses. As Assistants in Sociology, Robert Corley 


ogy and Chairman of the Department of Sociology, 
Hunter College. 
 gearch Associate of the University Seminar on the | 
‘Professions in Modern Society, has been appointed 
_ Associate Professor of Sociology. He will be in 
charge of the sociology staff in the School of General 
Studies. Merton and Goode are preparing a Case- 
book on the Professions, under a grant from the 


an appointment as Professor of Sociol- absence, and Lewis 


aS ee ee was an Assistant in Sociology last year, has gone 
William J. Goode, le, for the past two years Re- to Colgate University where he is serving as ar 


tion. His is Hotel Ambassador, New 


the department in January after which as Visiting — 
Assistant Professor he will offer Professor Lewis’s — 


and Hyman Frankel were reappointed after a year’s oe 
Davies, Lyman Hurd, and Ber- 
nard Thorsell were new appointees. Arnold Sio, 7. 


Several changes in rank were made this year. ad 
x C. McGregor became Professor of / Anthropology, — 


_ Robert Dubin became Professor of Sociology, Con-— 


Esselstyn became Assistant Professor of Sociol-_ 


= Sage Foundation. “David Lindstrom, Professor of Rural Sociology, 


_C. Wright Mills, Associate Professor of Sociology — 


has been granted a leave of absence for three years 


in in Columbia College, is on leave of absence during beginning January 1953. He will serve during that — 


= ‘Charles Y. Glock has been appointed Director 

of the Bureau of Applied Social Research. Profes- 

sors Brunner, Davis, Lazarsfeld and gai ill 
— as Associate Directors of the Bureau. 

_ Bernard Barber, formerly of Smith «a has 

een appointed 

College. He was recently appointed a mem- 


_ time as Professor of in the Uni-— 


Professor ‘Joseph Bachelder was on leave of 
absence to serve as director of a private poling 
_ organization which reported to the Republican 


tional Committee. ive 


Kent Stat State 


| 


Paul Oren, Assistant 


Assistant Professor of Sociology in Professor of Sociology, is spending this academic 


year on Soave as a post-doctoral Fulbright research — 


ber of the Committee on the Humanistic Aspects _ “fellow at the University of Paris. He is making a 7 4 j 


Science of the American Council of Learned 
Conrad Arensberg, formerly of the De- 
partment of Sociology, has been appointed Asso- 
eriodi- ciate Professor of Anthropology i in Columbia Uni- 
“Assistant Professor of Sociology 


= for the academic year, 1952-53, for study 


_ study of an aspect of the socialization of the child | a 
— 
Oscar Ritchie, Assistant Professor, is on leave of & 


and research at New York University. 


ma DeFlumere, graduate assistant 


the department from 1950 to 1952, has accepted a 


Sa William iocstineesn, who studied at the Uni- — ‘Position with Cottey College in Nevada, Missouri. 


versity of Chicago, has been appointed Instructor 
- of Sociology in the School of General Studies. _ 
Harold F. Kaufman, on leave from Mississippi 
State College, is serving as Lecturer 


with 
the preparation of Master’s “essays. 


‘Herbert Marcuse, on leave from the Office of — 
Intelligence Research, Department of State, and a in 


:. Senior Fellow of the Russian Institute of Columbia 
3 University, is serving as a Visiting Lecturer during 
the current academic year, its 


University of The principal addi- 


_ tions to the Department this year are in anthropol- : 


ogy. Julian Steward, formerly of Columbia Uni- | 


versity, is Research Professor of Anthropology in E these individual fields. The dates for this session — 


_ George Masterton, Lecturer in Social Psychology sm 
at the University of Nottingham, England, is visit- Tay 


ing Assistant Professor in department for rp 


year, 1952- $3. 


This special program to 


theory and application of survey research 
-> such fields as business and human relations, educa- a 
Fit tion, psy chology and sociology, public affairs, a 


- lic health, economics, statistics, and so forth. Again. 
this year a special workshop will be offered in the 
_ practical application of survey research methods to 


4 


¢ the Graduate College and Professor of Anthropol- — are June 22 to July 17 and July 20 to August ~ Bs 


F ogy in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
_ Ben Zimmerman and Fredrich Lehman have been 
= _ appointed Research Associates in Anthropology in 


Professor in Oscar Lewis has been 


granted a two- leave to work for the ‘Ford These carry a 


- Research Service and the Area Research Center the 
residence and Elena Padilla has been appointed Re- _ Department of Sociology and Anthropology has 


Michigan State College. Through the Social 
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as candidates for the Ph.D. degree. Appli- 
7 cations should be sent to Head, Department of _*. 


Staff members in charge of 
project are J. A. Beegle, Walter Freeman, C. a2 
Hoffer, C. P. Loomis, Paul Miller, David Steinicke, 


ciology and Anthropology, preferably before March John F. Thaden, John Holland (co- -chairman), and — ; 


Scheele returned to the campus in 
a September after a leave of absence of one year. He 
7 spent the year in Latin America working under the © 
auspices of the Michigan State College Area Re- 


_ During the current academic year D. L. Gibson | 
is serving as chairman of the project, | 
Strengths in Mental Health, which is financed by 

_ the National Mental Health Institute. The commit- — 


_ search Center in cooperation with the Inter-Ameri- % tee responsible for this project is John Useem (on 


can Institute of Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, — 
- Costa Rica. In November Dr. Scheele left for Brazil z oe Mills, and William Thomas (clinical psycholo- — 


leave), Loomis, D. L. Gibson, Gregory | 


to make a study for the Area Research Center under gist). Chandler Washburne was appointed research 


contract with the U. S. State Department. Thomas 
Blair, a graduate assistant in the department, is 


assistant and Robert H. Hicks, graduate research Ms 
assistant on the project September 1, 1952. — 


assisting Dr. Scheele with the project. It is expected | On January 1, 1953, Charles Westie who is com-— 
that the field work in ‘Brasil can b be e completed ine _ pleting work for the PhD. degree at Ohio State a 
University joined the staff of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology as assistant professor 
ean this year in India where they are making to carry on extension work in industrial relations, — a 
a study for the Hazen Foundation under contract He is technically responsible to the department but ry 
with the Area Research Center. The purpose of the a will work in the Continuing Education Service, to 4 
study is to evaluate the effect of education in col- = which he will be administratively ‘responsible. a 
leges and universities of the United States and Eu- 
es of India who have attended these 
The Usooms wil return in September. Vising Profesor of Sociology atthe 
r session. 
E. Leonard is spending the academic year Bates, profeseer, hes 
granted funds by the University Research Council © 
| for the carrying out of an experimental study of e 
‘pology for the Michigan State College Arca Re- | 
7950-81, and carried on by Dr. Scheele Reginald Robson, who recently completed 
ask Proctor, Frank Nall and Manuel Alers- gist, he will do teaching and research | in an area 
Montalvo, who are graduate assistants the de which can be d ted “the fl 
partment. ch can be designate e sociology o egis- 


Vanderbilt University and Sociologist at Paul Meadows, Editor of The Midwest Sociolo- 
the Inter- American Institute of Agricultural Sci- 


_ gist, official publication of the Midwest Sociological 
Society, has announced a change in policy for this 

ences, has been appointed assistant professor for — 4 
the eae var 1983 4 ak hg time basis. journal. There are now to be two issues a year, in 
Harry K. Dansereau who is completing work for r 


printed format containing full-length articles. Per- 
: ‘the Ph. D. degree was appointed instructor on a sons not members of the Midwest Sociological So- 
a part- -time basis for the same —_  .. 


: ciety can subscribe for one dollar. Subscriptions may 
be sent either to Dr. Meadows or to Herbert Lion- 
Social Research Service in the berger, Secretary- Treasurer, Midwest Sociological 
Society, Mumford Hall, ‘University Missouri, 


conduct studies in urban integration. 


purpose of the survey is to collect data which will Northwestern The Chairman, Kim- 
be useful in developing a census tract plan for the b ball Young, has returned to the department after 

city. The following staff members constitute the his leave of absence on a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

_ committee in charge of this project: J. A. Beegle, He spent the winter and spring at the Huntington ~ 


six months. 
John Useem and his wife, Ruth Useem, are 


1952-53 at the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences in Costa Rica. Dr. Leonard will 


Loomis, Joel Smith, David Steinicke, Gregory ‘Library, San Marino, California, completing a man- 
Stone, John F. Thaden and William H. Form __-uscript dealing with Mormon polygamy. ‘During | 

ae. The committee also includes Jack De- - the summer he taught at the University of Hawaii. B) 

Lora and James Cowhig who are graduate assistants _ _ Two years ago the department of sociology es- 
in tablished its Laboratory for Social Research. The 
r For the continuation of the project dealing with Laboratory has been very active during the past = 

; the study of social processes in a community self- year. At present it is undertaking a series of Q- 

a survey, the Social Research Service has received a methodology ‘studies. The Laboratory has also un- 

grant of 12,000 dollars from the Health Information -dertaken a two-year study of social stratification in 

Foundation, New York. During the current year 
an inventory of health action will be _made in and Arnold S. Feldman is assistant director. The — 

_ Lenawee County where the survey was done. One work this year will consist of the pilot phases of 
purpose of the continuation study is to determine the study and the actual project itself will go into 


extent to — health action might be related the field about July 1, 


Puerto Rico. Paul K. Hatt is director of this project | rs z 
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‘Richard T. Morris has joined the staff of the made ith the newly formed Div 
department for the present year. He is assigned sion of Family Life Study, established — under 
half-time teaching and half-time research with the 4 grant from the Grant Foundation, and is in on a 
‘Laboratory for Social Research. Dr. Morris came tion to Dr. Bossard’s other positions in the depart- ie 
| - from the University of Wisconsin where he has “ ment of f sociology and the William T. . Carter F Foun- re 


been for the past two years. He took his Ph.D. at dation. h 
= tinue his State College. Mrs. Bernice 
e oncern wi 
Madison, recently from the faculty at the Univer- 


problems of occupation and manpower, and con- ae 
: _ to serve as consultant on a research project i sity of Oregon, has completed her doctorate in So; 


at the University of Wisconsin which deals with cial Service Administration at the University of 


cane J — Chica o, and has been appointed as associate pro- 
7 fessor in charge of the undergraduate social work 


research | _ Robert F. Winch i is enga ed in an extensive re- 


mentary: Needs in Mate Selection.” This project is 


an assistan it professor of sociology at the College, . 


iscom- | supported by the National Institute of Mental 

‘o State | Health. Douglas More has joined the staff for the — aving come here from the University of Tulsa. 

nent of | present year and is giving part time to teaching George Outland, Professor of Sociology, has re- — 

rofessor : and part time as research associate on the Winch - to the College after a year’s leave of absence a a 

elations,  _—project in the Laboratory of Social Psychology. ° a Ford Foundation Fellowship, in which he was 

ent but U. S. Public Health has renewed the fellow- of 

vice, to — ship of Thomas Ktsanes. He is continuing his re- 8°D¢t@! education in the various institutions through- 

= search on some aspects of mate selection. He will ‘the country. — 

— also teach one course in social psychology. ay University. Albert J. Reiss, 

rsity of Ernest R. Mowrer is engaged in extended re- of the University of Chicago, has taken 


returned from a year’s field trip in ‘Peru a 
~ the College of pre-doctoral fellowship from the Social Science Re- 


sociolo- 
Liberal Arts to keep pe search Council and the Wenner-Gren Foundation. 
legis» In Peru, Stein was engaged in research on cultural 
£momas year stability and change in Hualcan, an 
Sociol leave of absence to enable him to complete his in the ‘Department of Ancash. sig 
manuscript on social control as well as his analysis SUE OE 
for this of data obtained while on a Fulbright | Norway. 

ss. Per- —rbeen appointed instructor in sociology in charge of _ he Review regrets to inform its readers of - 
cal So- _—_—oprre- -professional and work death in December, 1952, of Gladys Eugenia Bryson, 
ns may training. member of the Society ‘and professor and head of 

the divi f social t Smith Coll 
tLion- | _—‘T.. Earl Sullenger was atins etait Presi- the division of social sciences at Smith College, an 
ological | oo of the United Chapters of Alpha Kappa Delta. _ former president of the Eastern Sociological Society. 

University of Pennsylvania. James H. S. 


| informing of the death in May, 1951, of — . 
null - Bossard has been appointed Professor of nite Soloman Landman, of Kew Gardens, New York. 
Kim- in in the | School of Rabbi Landman a er of the Society 
owship. 
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The Seensturs. of Society. By Marton J. Levy, 3 sis, which he neve 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, today “ ithe main line of in social 
+1952. xvii, 584 pp. $5.00. ‘science.’ ’ The meaning of society is developed 
The Structure of Society in the third chapter—a concrete action system 
end individuals primarily oriented to the systen 


-self-suffi 
sexually recruited, theoretically self-sufficient, 
Science and the Social Order as evidence of the relatively durable. Society in this sense is im- 


growing influence of the teaching and writings possible in the face of biological extinction (to 


of Talcott Parsons. ‘Unlike these authors, how- be: sure!) or ‘dispersion, a) apathy, « extreme instru- 
mentalism (“the war of all against all’: Hobbes- 


ever, who make some use of Parsons’ conceptual 
in po in social change, as Levy explains. If these 
terminating conditions are to be avoided, he tells 
as to enable c cumulatively ‘significant ‘compara-— 


tive analysis of societal s structures. Plans are 
already underway to test empirically this theo- 
retical system in studies of disparate societies. meet eeds, role 
Parsons himself has contributed recently to a of the 
joint work on a general theory of social action ‘status”), 
and has published a volume on the social system. — communication, shared know ledge (you may 
Levy, in what he views as a less formidable ri ‘prefer ‘ ‘cognitive | orientations”’), _ shared goals, 
undertaking, presents : “ a tentative (accented by prescription | of means, regulation of expressed 
_ photo- offset format) “system for the analysis — feeling (affect, if you like), ‘Socialization, control 
of any society of deviant behavior, , essential all 


a method of procedure de titut lization. 


_ The initial four chapters are ground- clearing. 
= » the first, the action frame of reference is 
espoused, though social action itself is defined 


residually, and the task of codifying a general 
theory” of : society is outlined. Chapter IT is the (even the universality of the family may ‘reflect _ 


and painstaking a lack of social invention”). | 


any society. In Chapter V, Levy stresses that 
: structural variation is so great that the attempt — 
to spell out concrete -Tequisites is premature 


—¥ how what is done is Feet sums $ up the inter- ¥ at whatever level of analysis, it in terms of oe 

dependence of the key terms. With leads from | - combinations with concrete structures. Both th 

Parsons ns and Merton, sub- concepts are elabo- potentialities and difficulties this mode o 
bey : eufunction and eustructure, dysfunction | inv vestigation, especially when carried into com 
and dystructure, manifest and latent functions parative studies, are explored—with caution — 
and structures, I U R (intended but unrecog- against over-optimism—and the relationships — 
nized) functions sok structures, U I R in both between concepts and theory are examined. The 
cases, concrete structures | (theoretically capable inclusiveness of Levy’ _approach—and of the 
physical separation) and analytical structures “school” that it: “represents—is ‘illustrated by 

(patterned aspects of actions). Here too Chapter VI, ‘in which social relationships re- 


of functional and structural requi- 

in “the of but not in n the in structural analysis. Six aspects of 

- structure per se—a debatable point, as current ships are unfolded: cognitive—here Pareto is 

discussions shows. Levy, however, warns against utilized and expanded; ‘membership basis—uni- ‘ 
the traps | of functional teleology and implicit versalistic or particularistic; substantive—func- 
conservatism, and notes the limitations as well tionally specific or diffuse; affective—avoidance | 

_ as the advantages of structural-functional analy- or “motivational ’—individualistic 


“egalite 


resear 


| distin 


4 us at length in Chapter IV, the functional 
Tequisites of any society must be met: 
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the reverse peeling of the onion. First oe beyond this reviewer’s competence, but, as in 


egalitarian. Drawing from Parsons and his own 


presented for similar theoretical reasons). 


researches, Levy suggests the utility of these ; ments of this order. pertain | to the manner with | 


| Biperticns in comparative study. === which Levy has carried out his task. Critical 


The last five chapters, devoted to a “minimal” evaluation of the task itself and of the extent 
consideration of analytical structures, read like | & which it has been accomplished is not only 


‘is the structure of role differentiation, based o , the case of Parsons’ own recent publications, S, 


7 age, generation, sex, economic production ae - must await the promised test of empirical in- 


a ‘consumption, political power and responsibility, vestigation. 
religion, knowledge, physical environment, soli- PAGE 
darity; and stratification is dealt with City College, New York 


of _felationships according to their — The Mormon Village: A Pattern and Technique 
‘strength and intensity, is next accounted for, of Land Settlement. By Lowry NELSON. Salt a 

_ and the various types of role differentiation are a Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1952. =F 
related to parallel “concrete units” (for ‘those xvii, 296 pp. Also Appendix of maps and 
interested in groups this eighth chapter will 4 pictures. $5. 00. 
seem one of the weakest). Chapters IX and X, 
allocation, are largely restatements, conceptually _ ‘began his important research bearing on the 

disciplined for the present context , of territory — Mormon village. His | publications on this topic 


familiar to readers of Parsons (and Weber and — have constituted a real contribution, not: ‘only 
Durkheim), though the systematic treatment to rural sociology and public policy, but 


§ 
on the structures of economic and "political It is nearly three decades since Lowry Nelson 


“economic allocation is particularly well history and to systematic sociology alike. The 
aateped. Not so with the final chapter: here are Present volume brings together the important 

brought together unfinished papers and monographs published earlier, many 
considerations, as Levy himself views them, of — long out of print. In addition, the author has — - 


a education, motivation, religion, faddism m not previously pub- 
recreation under the heading of “t ‘the structure lished. 
of integration and expression.” The volume opens with a brief statement of 


a This volume, _ described all too briefly, ‘is a the basic patterns of land settlement in the ape 


| bold and impressive intellectual performance, _ western world, with particular reference to this fe: 3 


highlighted especially by the author’s logical _ country. As the author says, there are “three 
skill, meticulous exegesis, familiarity with the ‘major patterns of land settlement: (1) 
natural sciences, conspicuous effort to match the isolated farmstead, (2) ‘the farm m_village, and 
latter’s theoretical sophistication, and wise (3) the line village” 4). 

sistence on the noncausal nature of his formula-— _ While the “isolated farmstead appeared 


tions. But the performance is dimmed, I believe, colonial times, it became common after our 


by. definitional preoccupation beyond the de- public lands began to be subdivided into town- 


mands of “conceptual precision and ‘explicitness; ss; ships, sections, and quarter sections, and espe- 


by monotony of exposition reminiscent of F. S. _ dally after the passage of the Homestead Act. — ai 


C. Northrop (of all people), defended as essen- This law as well as earlier enactments required 


lieved by flights of bright wit; by reliance on actually reside, for certain periods, vu upon. the 
Parsons for even many of the detailed illustra- land which he desired to pre-empt. 
tions, painfully remindful of students who play § The Mormon village, however, did not origi- _ 
also be noted that some sociological truisms requirements, but rather from religious motives. ce 
‘es the interdependence of heredity and en- The Mormons believed that they were living in ae 
vironment; the fallacy of monistic determinism) the last days of the world. They envisaged, 


are unduly complicated in ‘Levy’s treatment; _ through their prophet, Joseph Smith, the estab-- 


. 1 back teacher’s examples on examinations. It =a nate from either economic incentives or legal 


_ and that he seems unaware of the close similarity lishment here of the City of Zion which in time Saale 


between earlier well- -known contributions and would be taken into heaven and become the 
- certain of his own formulations (e.g. the defi- basic pattern of urban life in the hereafter. | 
nition of “society” in Chapter - II parallels in The City of Zion was laid out om the. grid 


large measure Maclver' s conception of “com- pattern with the | streets at right angles. The 
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208 
First there is evidence of a waste 
q * dwelling > Soe for the Savior and his cond _ of resources in one way or another. This —_ 
coming” (p. 28). only from frequent poor use of the land 
Asa background | to understanding the place but more particularly from the population x 
of the village in the Mormon movement, the pressure upon the local resources. Second, ine aa 
author deals briefly with the ‘ature of the many Utah communities, typified by Escalante 
and Ephraim, the population rose to a peak in 
- important function of leadership | therein. With about fifty years and then declined because of © 
regard = to the latter, he points out that most out-migration. Such growth and subsequent emi- | 
“Mormon > towns and villages were founded by gration, of course, is common enough in 1 rural 
deliberate planning and direction. From the areas everywhere. The third factor is the effect 
earliest days in Utah, Brigham Young ‘or his of federal action. Particularly in Escalante and — 
lieutenants periodically “‘called” ’ people to estab- the government conservation 
lish new communities. Those selected were not lead to regulations regarding the amount of | 
_ all farmers but consisted of a quota of farmers, _ livestock which would be permitted on the vari- — 
_ blacksmiths, carpenters, and other a forest preserves. ‘The fourth factor is the “a 
w ho would be able to build up an nd agp cowed later stabilization where some balance was struck 
between population and available _Fesources. 4 


is one | in this matter of appears to of relative 


founded Mormons who had taken Lake city market. the 
_ Plant w was located only a few miles from this | 


f the labor | unde 


the Church sanctioned the formation of these to succeed by Pangea uhier but the lie 
communities and the general pattern of their matic fluctuations have made_ there 
organization was the same as elsewhere. tremely « difficult. yen 
__ The largest part of Nelson’s book deals with | _ Finally throughout the whole history of those E 
; the studies in three communities in Utah and communities the religious influence has remained i. 
three in Canada. The former are Escalante, very strong in keeping people on the land. AS ‘ 
Ephraim, and American Fork. The first author says, “It is clear that the Church, 
a ie studied in 1923 and then again in 1950. The functioning as a mechanism for social poe Ss 
So was surveyed first in 1925 and again in and through it its various: religious formulas— 
1950. The third was studied in 1927 and i. ‘such as prayer, ceremony, and ritual—providing _ 
uel a cursory re- -examination made in 1950, | The a sense of security for the individual, is the most 
studies of the Canadian communities were influential stabilizing factor the -Mormon 
during the summer of 1930. None settlement” (p. 271). 
them was resurveyed later. his concluding chapter, “Looking to the 
All of these communities were located in Future,” Nelson indicates, two important factors _ 
areas where the potential resource base was of which he thinks will play part. Mormon culture 
| gather low order. For instance, Escalante lies he calls” agrarianism or “the assignment of aa 
= practically in a desert region on the rim of i aoe values to the est way of life” 
‘Colorado River basin. Ephraim lies in a small (p. 277). 
valley between two mountain ranges and the d Mormo: 


The second basic ‘idea behind Mormon cul- 
amount of available good land there was dis- a is that of theocracy. Not only is this found 
_ tinctly limited as was the water supply. While in the organization of the Church as a religious — 
not quite so true there are many features of the institution, but in the whole history of the 
American Fork location similar ‘to those of Church, until recently, the theocratic: 
i, Ephraim. Ih the Canadian sector, the country has been in operation in the social control of the 
suffered from _ community. As a matter of actual fact, even in 
face of considerable secularization, wherever 


periodic droughts, and 

‘storms, and _other natural phenomena which the Mormons have settled we find a dual form 
were ‘distinctly y a hazard to the settlers. . ‘Of government, one that of the civil order, , the | 

are. five ‘in study. other that of the ‘Mormon | Church itself. 
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“institutional settlers. “Middle West. The 
on the Mormon ‘including “Toyal” evacuees who did not ot migrate fr from the 
those of the Church and those of the state, are Z ‘camps before this date w were classified as “the | 
| beavy indeed” (p. 284). By means of a most residue.” Thus the categories were established | 
elaborate “‘m echanism for socialization” the on the basis of what 

Church provides for almost every aspect of a of the camps and the terms “spoilage” 

-member’s life outside of the purely economic “salvage” are used in the ‘short-ru rather 

political activities. In fact, Nelson ri raises than the ‘ “long- -run” context. 
| the question as to whether these communities The first The Salvage, 
do not have “too much organization” in the 
effect sense of education, recreation, and participa-_ “Patterns of Social and Demographic Change. 
fe and in Church functions. It affords statistical treatment of Japanese 
grams ee probable changes ahead, the author writes: immigration. since 1880 and deals with other 
int 7 — “Tt is safe to predict that they will mean the mass phenomena such as changing age-sex dis- 


Vari- 


= 


further advance of village life in the direction tributions, agricultural adjustments, urban enter-_ 
is the | of greater complexity, more -_impersonality, — prise, occupational mobility, socio-political ori- | 
struck «greater dependence upon and interest in the entation, and language and communication. I It 
national and world communities, greater sophis- summarizes sections of the first volume concern- 
tication, further loss of its agrarian character, ing the process of the forced evacuation and — “4 
both occupational and idealogical, and perhaps presents a series of charts on characteristics of 
further decline in the position of the family. — the evacuees and the incidence of ‘ “spailage” 
Chur and civil | will in time re- and ‘ “salvage” by these characteristics. 
The percentage classified as s “salvage’ some- 


for Christians and secularists than for Buddhists, 


“ander t this culture, he must enter 8 peer demur —— as “salvage” is highest for the United | Sa 
_tegarding the prospect ahead. It is his opinion educated Nisei, in intermediate 


than less organization and more demands in the ; 
mained way of formal as well as informal and central- 
nd. As - ized controls. This seems to be our larger cul- 


‘hurch, _ tural drift unless there is a sharp reversal of the were “reported to Charles Kikuchi in the course 


of numerous informal contacts and semidirected, 
contact whole trend in present- -day America. 


pm four- fifths of the book , contains fifteen 
life of Tesettlers in the 


Northwestern University 


‘The Salvage: Japanese American’ Evacuation 

Resettlement. By DorotHy SWAINE 
‘Tuomas. Berkeley Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1952. xii, 637 pp. a 

by six years the publication of 


‘The Spoilage, The Salvage completes the plan “arts, and civil servant. As only ‘such 
for a two-volume report on the Japanese Ameri- the life histories reveal sometimes with 

can Evacuation and Resettlement Study. By pathos and sometimes with grim humor the 

“spoilage” “was meant the 18,000 (one-sixth of trying suspense that preceded evacuation, the 

all evacuees) sent to the Tule Lake [segrega- _ hardships and _disorganizing effects of life in 

tion] Center because they were “disloyal” on the the internment centers, and the struggles to. i 

“of the “basis of responses to the loyalty questionnaire. e start life anew in areas of resettlement. ee: piv cag 

By “salvage” the author refers to the 36,000. journalist. described his recreation to the 

in ” evacuation as follows: 

1g "(one-third of all evacuees) classified as loyal” 


and who left the camps before recision of the this 
- exclusion or orders. in December, 1944 to partici- time. I felt very much like refusing to be evacuated © 


directly in the war effort or to become order to put up a of my Nisei 


“The life histories relate to “schoolboy,” 
domestic servant, -Testaurant by me- 
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friends said that it ‘was senseless to be a martyr things. Most frequently the term ail 

because nothing would be gained by it. I was bitter fact that such a neighborhood, once as 
ey? but deep down I knew that my only destiny was - for and occupied by high income and ‘status 


: _ America and I couldn’t resort to a faith in Japan. gro groups, has experienced physical: ‘obsolescence. 
...At the same time, I didn’t feel a high patriotism | 
and been turned over to or taken over by suc- 


_ for the United States in the war because some of © 
the beliefs I shared seemed to be eliminated. -cessively lower income and status groups. 
1 didn’t have any feeling at all when I read of a Occasionally, the term is also used for areas _| 
_ United States battleship being struck. I was immune more commonly designated as zones of tran- 


the whole thing because I was so wound 4 sition, where the original resi idential land 
‘personal 


Most of the life 35 in study added a third one. ‘which 


“length. Some of the readers may wish that the — ; 
author had elected to publish excerpts from a za oie would like to su to suggest the term ' “area 


larger number of histories rather than to include of stagnation”. ment 


only fifteen rather complete histories. The _ This type of area is exemplified by New srose 
York’s Lower East Side which is the object 
reviewer has the impression | that the course fol- tativ 
of this survey. According to the author, the 


lusion m ran ‘meas 
Towed involved the inclusion of Lower East Side has always been a residential 


materials. For _instance, some of the “errand area for its high population “density, 


9.9? h 
boy’s” description of his a sex life perhaps _ even at the turn of the century. Its main advan- | 
would be more pertinent in Kinsey’s book than h 
in the one under review. However, the agri- tage in the days before rapid transit was its” . 
nearness to the place of work for its middle 


he 
cultural student “revealed t e breakdown of ‘and low income residents, The development of 


social controls in cam life when he said: me 


I suppose that the parents had a right mercial activities away from the Lower East 
do some worrying because there aa a lot of about Side, and the cessation of large scale immigra- 
going on. All the fellows ‘Started to think about tion deprived the area of most of its earlier 

aa sex a lot and that’s about all they talked about. 
Ie thi dI that advantages ai and functions. The fact that the 


I used to think that Nisei girls were something — 
sacred and never had any dirty thoughts about in the past fifty years was not accompanied — 


them. After I got to camp and the fellows M198). PO followed by non-white occupancy lends _ sup- ; 
= talking about sex, it was natural for me” (p. 194). port to the concept of it as a stagnant area, 


It seems regrettable that the author attempted “Side mainly inhabited by Jewish 
‘no synthesis of the life stories. It also s seems | 


regrettable that the volume was published too am 
early to permit inclusion of 1950 Census ma- 
terials on the residence and occupations of the 


pensioned clothing “workers revealed that fam- 
7 ilies moved away as increased real income made 4 

possible to obtain higher quality h n Centre 
a ‘Japanese Americans. However, a companion — itp to ob igher quality housing i 


volume “(Leonard Ruth Riemer, neighborhoods with better educational and com- “a Cas 
Removal and Return, University of California ‘munity facilities. One of the major 
‘Press: 1949) provides some comparisons of the of former residents of the area is its 3 congestion «the de 


nd high den i seem 
prewar and postwar socio-economic status of the high density. Freedom from congestion 


| 
Japanese Americans. Despite the omissions n men-_ to be the major motivating force in 
tioned, The Spoilage and The Salvage provide remendous in private at 
an excellent analysis of the short-run effects of q - ‘in our metropolitan areas. Nevertheless, —indust 


an episode in our national life which has been the public, semi-public and private redevelop- _ into y 
ment projects have tended to increase rather — desira 


edad than decrease the density of the Lower East mater; 
Inater' 


Milbank Memorial Fund housing without diminished densities will give 
Tit Pas on at the area a new lease on life. In this connection, — 


Declinine Area: it would have been desirable to make a survey 
Housing Market Behavior in a Declining Area: * of the tenants in the projects in order to deter- 


t tili- 
bal, = "mine whether and when they are planning to 
Best Side. By New Yor leave their n new residential towers for walk-up 
apartments or homes in the suburban area, 
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the urban sociologist a “declining resi- 
means one of two use. The data in give the 
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desirable if the author had stated more boldly 


in 


ill give 


nection, 


survey | 


o deter- 


’ land, it would have been desirable to get more — 


poarded-t -up structures, and ‘of vacancies. In 


faster rate than the demolition of buildings. 


"question arises whether the survey contributes selected photographs, n maps, and 


e made toward a solution of the future use of “such enliven the 


4 4 central urban areas. The author ‘states ‘that criticisms of this reviewer are of a minor 


“answer this question. sf the light of 


- Modification and ‘specification of the latter, a 


in the assembly and treatment of 


that ‘such is not the case the 1860. 60. B 
Lower East Side. If this impression is correct  Grorce R. TAyLor. (Vol. IV. The 
it can be taken as an additional sign of stag- Blstory of the United States.) 
nation of the area. Towards the end ofaclearer § Rinehart & Co. Inc., 1951. xvii, 490 pp. Re 


hood and in view of the important and difficult 


question concerning the future use of ‘blighted _ This _ volume, featuring the transportation — 


revolution, deals also with other important 


explicit information on this point in the form phases: of the economic history of the ‘United 


of maps showing all types of land use in 1900 from 1815 to 1860. 


The importance transportation in this" 


of f statistical _ iver, the railroads and the merchant marine— — 
— of a series of statistical measure- on ie emphasis indicated by the title. 
ments and the methodological ‘problems: that Tt was “these media of 
arose out of the attempt to find precise quanti from their infancy in ‘the beginning of this era, 


tative expressions of housing trends. that opened the territory of the United 


rehabilitation, demolition, empty-— for settlement and linked the Northern States 


measurements involve the volume of new con- 


n the Civil Wa 
addition, data on property transfers, tax assess- 


d te hip of The author does not neglect non-transporta- 
ments, and private and corporate ownership o subjects in the economic this 


1815 to 1860_ period. Besides domestic and 
foreign trade which are closely related to trans- 
- portation, there is a concise history of the de- — 
velopment of manufacturing, a realistic account 
of the emergence of the wage ¢ earner, a descrip- re 


financial institutions, an ‘analysis. of 
after total obsolescence is one of the major _ money, prices” and economic fluctuations, a 


obstacles to private redevelopment. — rng survey” of the role of government, and a ‘review 
Although this statistical exploration of hous- of the national economy in 1860. 
and the housing market does not materially Professor Taylor has" performed a a distinct 
change our knowledge of such areas, the quan-— service in presenting a fresh, concise and well __ 


: filtering-down "process of “old buildings was 
developed and applied. One of the findings 
that the population of the area declined at a 


The reluctance of owners to raze buildings even 


‘titative data are a most welcome addition to ‘Witten history of this important formative 


storehouse of urban community analysis. The 


a 
nature. The great importance of the Illinois 

and Michigan Canal to the growth of ~ 

would seem to have justified a longer —_ ; 
ment than a short paragraph ~ (p. 48). Te a 
statement, ‘ ‘Repeatedly. enlarged and extended, 
this canal, unlike so many of the others, —— 
continued in active use, Should be. qualified or 


“the data presented in the book such a 1 statement a 
seems too cautious and it would» have 


Slot in the absence of future residential and 


“materials in the light “of. existing running to it is an active water- 
City growth. Such | 4 “theoretical framework way. On page 393, three extra ciphers should be _ 
“might produce some answers concerning ‘the added to the figures for the national wealth 
future use of such stagnant areas. At the same > estimate for 1825 and 1860. The national — 
time it is quite likely that such an interplay _ wealth was at least 16 billion dollars in 1860 and — 


3 not 16 million. The author is at his best in 7 
qualitative description of economic life, but 

his analysis of wealth and income is sketchy 
and based on second hand materials, There are AY 
for this period great mines of r records 
newspaper accounts on urban and farm land 
prices and building values which comprise the a 


“between facts and theories “might | wry to the 


“reward we well deserved i in view of the considerable 


Queens College, New York chief component of the nz national ‘wealth, but it 
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sections of the nation to formulate ‘It not detract from Professor Mapai | ‘man i 
on a national basis. This neglected field might contribution to note that he had the full Coop. — i s 
be the subject for future neice eration of the Statistical Office of Switzerland ate 
_that he was conversant with and | sort 
On the whole, Professor Taylor per- the works of other scholars. knowl 
formed his task of presenting the important A student of comparative demography q tions 


States from 1815 to 1860 with ‘exceptional skill of Swiss population dynamics, especially 
and d clarity of thought and expression. This book the - contributions o of armies and mercenary sol- | shape 
4 is one of the best concise sources available on _ diers to the balancing of labor force and eco- 
of this period. "namie opportunity during the early period of 
Hoyt rapid _ increase that accompanied declining 
Chicago, Milinois mortality. Lack of space and the restrictions of selves, 
review prohibit delineation of the demographic | intera 
adjustments ; involved in cultural unity with | Profes 
Press, 1952. ix, 336 5.00. pressed rural slums, the transition from peasant - exposl 
There are two major trends in international gration without Fifth Columns and emigration groups 
_ demographic research, although both are some- without loss of cultural identification. The story sions | 
_ what obscured by the emotional obscurantism — of Switzerland is a wholesome antidote for the My 
of the food-people controversy. One is” the simple: generalizations that abound as to indus- Dynat 
analysis of the population of the limited area _ trialization, urbanization, and the vital revel | stress 
in depth; the other is the analysis of the inter- .: tion in the Western world. There have been But I 
relations of demographic and other phenomena. ts bnend similarities in the demographic evolution 2} a teac 
_ Kurt Mayer’ s The Population of Switzerland — of Western peoples in the last three centuries, |  interp 
illustrates both trends. The framework of the just as there were broad similarities in the | for e1 


a 4 study is conventional: Part I, The growth of - population structures and the population dy- | exerci 


a “the _ Swiss population. | Part II, The factors _ namics of the historic agrarian cultures of the operat 
determining population growth. ‘Part III, The Fast. It 1 may be s ‘suggested that a compen = 
; characteristics and social structure of the Swiss demography which develops generalizations menta 
Population. Part IV, International migration in broader than those distilled from European ex- oe The 
small country. Part V, Internal migration periences would be facilitated immensely by (prep. 
4 and urbanization. Part VI, Future population : additional studies such as this which reveal the — ~ Michi, 
"population policy. The product is neither diversities in ‘social and demographic inter-  chapte 
conventional demography nor conventional soci- 


of ger 
4 population data is the basis for an analysis of Office of te 

the formation and persistence of a plural soci- 
ety; the complex adjustments" between people, 
international relations; the interpenetration of Social Dynamics: Principles oad Cases in Intro: 
city, country, and the industrial society; and ductory Sociology. By JoserH B. 


relations between the total development New “York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


societ: 
the economy and the society and the structure e Inc, 1982. 346 
dynamics of its population. Principies of ‘Sociology: A Text with Readings. to do 


Switzerland is a model country for such a B “Ron ALD FreepMAN, Amos H. Hawiey, _ pariso 
study, and Professor Mayer as a native son 


Werner S. LANDECKER, ; Horace M. MINER, , some 
_ the combination of knowledge and affection with a chapter by Guy E. SWANSON. New | “editor 


that p permits the definition of problems and the ok Henry Holt and Company, 1952. xx, | tise o! 


meaningful presentation of facts. Switzerland pp. $5.25. 
a small country with few people; its diver- pp. $5.25. the 
= are those of European sub-cultures rather are two. texts that 
than the chasms of race, caste or imperial “bine principles of sociology with q relatic 
The | population censuses and the vital 2 called 
statistics are manifold, the quality is excellent, by those lan prefer to have students deal with ‘ the c! 

the oficial are often analytical original documents in sociology rather than | The 


warmed-over references that so often: | 


= 


— 


is a formidable and tedious task to assembie “Structure and the population history of the» Bot! 
| 
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4. | ¥ 
t 
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REVIEWS 
books av oid | the careless encyclopaedic praisal and then in the review of ‘urban societ 
“outlook that leads us. to understand only that intensive reappraisal of leading concepts and 
man is everywhere and. problems in sociology. 
Professor Gittler’s Social Dynamics -concen- Principles of Sociology exhibits the unusu 


“sort” of knowledge that Cooley called social, taken advantage of separation of text 
knowledge that goes beyond material descrip- illustration to carry their thinking freely not 


unusual j 
pecially 

ary 
nd eco- 
riod of 
leclining 
tions of 

graphic 

y 
put de- 
peasant 4 
immi- 
igration 

1€ 


nturies, 


in the 
on 
of the 
arative “ap 
izations 


ean ex- 


ely by 
the 


undertaken in the latter part of the book of 


tions to. sympathetic interpretations of only through review of what they regard as 
havior centered on meanings by which humans — pertinent present-day knowledge « of society but | 


order their actions. Man is seen as a beyond to numerous questions and positions 
into’ a human- social person as he ac- towards which knowledge tends. the 


other entities, earn. to give meanings to the ay and established cosmology 


selves, and things before they react, human many introductory texts, 
 jnteraction is uniquely _meaningful interaction. There are observations in the Michigan text 
‘ Professor Gittler | offers thus a consistent ‘Point — _ that would be difficult to find elsewhere i in socio- 


literature. Social integrations—i.e., func- 


groups and culture, thelr diverse social maintenance, the intricacies 
sions and interrelations. classes—are dealt with | in a ; 
My | meaning-laden response to Social "refreshing | array comment so advanced in 
3 Dynamics turns readily on appreciation of its orientation as to appear as the major contribu- 
stress on symbolic aspects of human experience. tion of the book. k. And yet, in ——e ees) 
But I am further concerned with the book as — _ Michigan text is one of the few modern works __ 
| a teaching source: the emphasis | on sympathetic that gives adequate attention to the fact and — 
= of the readings seems to call theory of social and cultural change. Guy E. me 
for empathic responses of teachers to student Swanson’ . chapter on social change in the urban 


eeration, not always” ‘brought to success, es- “thinking about 
f pecially by ordinary teachers working at ele- lective behaviors regarded as collective problem- val 
The Michigan text, Principles” of “Sociology Students will call Principles of Sociology a 
(prepared by sociologists at the University of “hard” book, meaning that it actually offers 4 
Michigan) is ingeniously contrived. Its” learn and that they can pre- 
l= proceed through a well-ordered series dict its contents from its preface. But since . ; 


j 


of general propositions and observations. Start- _ thus does not insult students with happy and — B=. 
ing with talk about groups and culture it leads simple thoughts about people, they will 
remarkably competent discussions of some sense to putting forth effort on this book. 
various forms of social integrations ‘(func- The Michigan text is an excellent 
tional, normativ e, and by rank and class_ sociology. 
2 stratification), and then to what appears to be Rose 
preliminary summary chapter. on the folk ‘University o of 


society. Readings in this first half of the 


are weighted with ethnological literature. T he Social Psychology: Analysis o of Human 
discussions and readings in the latter half havior. By LEonarp w. “Doos. New York: 


to do with urban society. The folk- urban com- Holt and” 1952. xix, 583 

some general comments on social change and 

culture contact and specific treatments of the 


tise of urban society, detailed examinations are = “alfred. aE 


the e complexities of urban integrations—of the plus x xvi. $5.50. 


division of labor, stratification, and normative =. The collection of up- to-date | social psychology 


“called social problems are skillfully treated S St suit the taste of all kinds of. teachers. The 
chapter on normative urban integrations. works reviewed here are good additions 
‘The chapters concern social — this collection, but they are in different 
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two questions: What is the con- Part Il The Behavior of Crowe 
tent and nature of social psychology today? covering such topics as ethnic groups and group 
4 and What is the student or the teaching proc- prejudice, delinquency and crime, 
= ess like? _ and “organized groups” (morale, groups 
On the ‘content side, as Doob puts it, his mospheres, etc.). Part III entitled “Social 
g book “attempts no major or novel synthesis Change” deals with vogues, the mass “media, 
—— is not yet ripe to achieve social conflicts and problems of re- education, | 


such a synthesis” (p. . The Hartleys are the diffusion of change. 


& sanguine and more ambitious in this re- Alli in all, on the content side, , there a are some 


gard; their work represents “an effort to in- ‘puzzling — omissions and inclusions in _ both | j 


tegrate: thinking and findings in anthropology, works, The concept of attitude, traditionally 


Se sociology, psychology, and psychiatry, to pro- a central concern: of social psychology, on 4 
3 an outline “of basic principles governing which Doob himself wrote such a challenging 
- the nature of human interaction,” and to pre- paper not too long ago, receives no systematic 
sent , “a viable conceptual scheme” ’ (pp. vii, treatment in his book. If this is part of the 
fs tg viii). This difference i in basic orientation is, Tecent emphasis on the language of perception — 
_ indeed , Teflected in a variety of ways in the “rather than attitude (an emphasis discernible, 4 
two works: for example, in Doob’s greater too, in the Hartleys’ book), this reviewer can 
geadiness to review critical weaknesses in par- only register his personal doubts about the 
os ticular studies as they bear upon general propo- . wisdom of the change. The concepts of tole ; 
re sitions; in the | Hartleys’ greater effort to pro- and status, to which the Hartleys devote con- — 
Fee c: vide smooth transitions both within and between _ siderable attention, do not appear in the index 
chapters ; and of Doob’s (though social class does). 
The organization of the two works reflects Doob, on the other hand, devotes considerable 
difference in basic aim. The Hartleys devote space to phenomena such as fads and 


ing some 190 pages) to a unique analysis of — which the Hartleys for the most part ignore, 
ewan as “the basic social process.” What is perhaps more surprising, neither book 


“all 1 of Part I in their book (six chapters, cover- fashion, strikes, lynching, war, and revolution; 1 - 


section such topics as ‘Ths Task 


a fee The Nature of the Communique. work of Mead, Cooley, and Piaget. “For that ¥ | 


of is familiar material (e. g., , the matter, concept of motive, though | 


7 ky importance of set in perception; ; the nature of © quently “mentioned, does not emerge as a a 


stereotypes and tumor) in a new setting. herent area of concern in social psychology. 
oa Whether this constitutes a successful effort at There are many similar concerns which might — 
integration or simply documents Doob’ $s con- engage us if space were not 


tention that we are not yet ready for integra- distinction in the Hartley volume between = 
tion is a judgment on which readers will vary. tude and opinion, or Doob’s frequent resort ' 
Part II of the Hartley work entitled “Sociali- a to “previous predispositions” as an eeu 5 
zation—The Group and the Individual” ' reviews — factor. The ; above notations, it should be added, 


— an “applied” problem in socialization. Part ieee From the standpoint of _teachability, there 2 


"longest section of the book, ‘containing three works. -Doob’s book is shorter, written in 
chapters: on the nature of groups and group a more conversational style, and gives more 
norms, membership and reference groups) ; two to which it makes reference. These references 
7 chapters: on social role and one on status; and are frequent, long, and usually in direct quota- 
_ chapters on attitudes and opinions, with ~ _ tion. This leads sometimes to difficulty, as when a | 
special attention to ethnic attitudes, full ten “pages the leadership section are 
Doob’s book is likewise organized in three devoted the OSS study. it likewise 
ie parts. The first, “The Individual in Society,” lead the student to a sense of disparateness 
is a _ straightforward analysis of the bases of in the various | studies reviewed. For some the — 
_ behavior and the problems of socialization e book will seem too casual in its coverage. The 
in a cultural ‘setting. ‘This section also 


processes (including discussion of group. of the body and flavor of the research x. q 
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case and field studies. increasing attention in the last fifteen years. His 


js done at the cost of considerable repetition. Bone they have included a pce ea ll 
Perhaps these illustrative differences simply re- 7 to aid teachers who may wish to use a a different — 
emphasize | that a choice between them in these pattern or sequence. 
matters is a choice in teaching style. = = |§©_Many who used the first edition of this book 
In both style and content these are note- will be interested in the “newness” of the sec- 
worthy texts. They are not simply | repeats of _ ond edition. For their benefit it can be stated ea 
the available literature, and by that token they ~ that nearly one half of the original selections — 
will probably aid materially in promoting the have been omitted from the present volume, 


kind of discussion—particularly about variable for example, the entire section labeled = 7 


tastes in the field—which is so essential to the Frustration.” Replacements were chosen almost 
further development of social psychology. from works published since 1947. It 

MELVIN -SEEMAN should also be noted that the retained 
‘State University. tions” have" been rearranged to correspond to to 


Readings. in Social "Psychology “(Revised Edi _ In sum, this book is a 


~ tion). Edited by Guy E. Swanson, _ THEO- the growing list of “Readings.” 
DORE M. Newcoms, and Evcene L. Hart- satisfactory to both sociologists and social 


coy, New. York: Henry Holt and Company, _ chologists. Indeed, it may well be one of the Soa. 
q : 1952. xix, 680 pp. $5. —— _ most useful books in the behavioral sciences, ‘= 


especially if one seeks a range of ideas and 
_ This book, prepared for The Society for t the 4 data -Yather than systematic theory on a on a a teen, 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, is a revi- scale, 
sion of one published for the same group in Vale U 
1947. It is based largely on criticisms and 


evaluations of the old one by several hundred “Navaho Veterans: Study of Changing 


h h 
teachers who used it, and, ike its predecessor, By 


psychology by making available representative of Univers ty, Vol No. 


original pair, Newcomb and Hartley, and seems According to Professor Kluckhohn, in an ’ 2. 
primarily responsible for the volume) have introductory statement, this monograph is the 

~ been singularly successful. Without claiming to first to be published in a series of studies ed 
be exhaustive they | have included 


g 


1951. xix, 224 pp. $3.0 


sonal influence, mass communication, » social exploratory Study of changing values 


norms, social roles and role structures, leader- (value defined as “a conception . which in- 


ship, ‘ ‘reference group’ phenomena, attitude fluences the selection between. modes, 

change, socialization, and public opinion. A con-— z means, and ends of action”) among Navaho Pc 

cluding section is concerned with such “public males who been exposed for varying 
” 

- issues _as intergroup relations, the antidemo- -_ Iengths of time to one or more types of con- = 

cratic relations in tacts with whites, such as through the trading 

=. post, the school, the church, wage work, 


> ‘dt is generally agreed that the area of —— 


change i is still one of the most crucial fields for 


research in the social sciences. _ Dr. Vogt has “Tih 


4 


york of 
2 


ranging social values, an which has received 


‘The ‘selections, many of v which stem from study is one of the first to be found in the 
and utilize different conceptual schemes, are % social sciences which makes extensive use of __ 
organized into five major Parts, each contain- the concept of social value as an analytical tool eo 
“ ” 
ing several sub-sections. “Interaction,” ” or, as in empirical research (Thomas | and —— 
the editors prefer, “the concept of influence used the concept in a slightly different sense in 


_Rlationships among (xi), provides the The Polish Peasant). 


The author raises three questions: 
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= value systems tend to occur? (2) What within. a of ‘cultural, ial ‘enous 
service play in bringing about crucial and personal determinants which are “Rever anti-J 
ra _ shifts in individual Navaho value systems? (3) exactly the same for any two individuals. — metho 
Which aspects of individual Navaho value of N. duced 
tend to more resistant, — Fairmont State College after « 
the conclusions which he reaches: (1) Deviance “Changing the Attitude Limit 
from the traditional patterns of Navaho society Jew: A Abtroach through Re. ferred 
and personal conflict and insecurity tend to ligion. By Henry ENocH Kacan. New York: 
SV’ 4 mo 


lead to changes” in individual v value systems. , 
But the changes in values also seem to stimu- 75. uF havior 
further changes in the patterns of cultural, This ally 
social and personal adjustment. (2) ‘Military sis a of a carefully ed ex (of ag 
_ service “not only had an important effect in the Periment to modify antisemitic attitudes in the the su 


further acculturation of those veterans who — context of religious education. The research 4 tech 


maximally acculturated before the war, design, although specialized in this regard, has 


‘but also usually had an important effect ‘upon "some applicability in evaluating current efforts 
entered the armed forces.” (3) 
_ The author, who is both a Rabbi and a 


expected, Vogt found “value orientations 
culture ‘most ‘susceptible to Psychologist, sought to test whether anti- -semitie 


ae change. But it is ‘interesting to note that he attitudes would be decreased by the presen- 


tation of historical facts about the ‘ ‘significant 
found the values governing Navaho social ro contribution to Christianity.” ’ A series 


ganization more resistant to change than many of student summer camp seminars , sponsored by 
_ of the values associated with the Navaho reli- a Episcopal and “Metho dist groups " supplie d the 
"gious and ceremonial system. Finally, Vogt 595 subjects employed. 


‘States that what he terms ‘implicit Since the author was aware that factual in- 
(those value orientations which are seldom or 


consciously “social had little likelihood of modifying 


Columbia Press, 1952. xvi, 155 pp. 


rejudiced attitudes, , the classroom. situation is 
”) seem tol be most resistant to change. st 


described as” being four-dimensional. In addi- 
suggests, in fact, that perhaps these implicit to” information, he found that emotional 


] 
_ aspects of a value system will always tend to appeals, prestige symbols, and equal status wes 


be the most resistant to change in contact situa- elements of the experimental situation. Accord- 
me tion. But this hypothesis needs further testing. a P 
ing to the e experimenter, the use of Biblical ma-_ 


data used in this study came from a terials supplied emotional valence for” the 


"variety of sources. The author obtained case a members. Prestige ‘stemmed from ‘the 


from twelve Navaho veterans of World fact that the: experimenter who presented ‘the 


_ War II and from three non-veterans of the c 
‘same age group. His data also included daily ~ material was a Rabbi, an official representative 


of Judaism, official authorized by the 
observations of and informal interviews with OF Jud pores their 
the veterans and Seemed inter- approaches were employed in present: typical 
with the veterans, Navaho ing the materials: group method (a | Peutic 
_ and white leaders in the area, observation and = series of straight lectures), direct group method ferenti 
1 ¥ _ interview r materials collected | by other observers (a series of group discussions), and the focused lated t 
on the individuals over the twelve-y -year private interview, In this latter method. Thei 
period from 1936 to 1948, and a series of projec- dents who had been exposed to group discus- | Péutic 
tive tests s (Rorschach, Thematic Repengien, . sions were interviewed privately for thirty min- portior 
Vogt’s study makes valuable additions experiences with Jews. commt 
to the theory and to ‘the practical knowl- ‘The research and | Bated | 


of social change and, particularly, to after attitude scales based upon write-in Bist,” ¢ 


role of f values in fostering or hindering change. tionnaires administered to ) experimental and | further 

- Bechape his outstanding contribution to social control groups as well as to a follow-up sample / Which 
a theory is to be found in his careful and discern- after eight months. The schedules include not bo _ 
at a 


ing analysis of the interplay among cultural, only attitude items, but items designed to probe d P 
social and personal factors in determining the actual behavioral practices, 
It is gratifying to learn that none of ‘the =| _ 


_ acceptance or rejection of elements in a foreign 
culture. Social change brings new values, and procedures increased anti- semitism. The indirect 
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il, social enough to indicate any meaningful increase in lem; No. ambivalent. or rejection 
never nti-Jewish prejudice. Both the direct group of clarification, opinion, advice, or interpreta- A 
method and the private focused interview pro- - tion; ... No. 16, humor; No. 17, asking group i 
duced a significant reduction which persisted leader a question. 
after - eight months. The stability of change was _ The authors give brief "definitions a ce 
greater in the case of the direct group method. ‘gories but they do not describe the unit they — 
_ Limitations of these attitude changes can be in- score nor the problem they must certainly « en- 
ferred from the observation that, in the fol- counter i in establishing the division — “between 
low-up, none of the students reported any units, They report impressively high agreement 
modifications in his own expressed verbal be- - between judges scoring the same session (75 a 
havior involving Jews. coe per cent). Fortunately they do not imply that 
The research can be taken as ‘confirmation an ‘outsider could replicate their operations 
of a generally 1 recognized point in education— — given protocols and their book, 
the superior effectiveness of group discussion as Their interpretation of the se ‘order cor- 4 
research a technique of manipulation of et ethnic attitudes. - relation between category frequencies as a 
ard, has Since the ‘component elements of private measure of the similarity of group experience 
t efforts focused interview do not lend themselves to (p. 40) or members’ roles (p. $0) is doubtful 


pub- ‘explicit statement, it difficult to evaluate its practice. One might with equal reason say that 


— Boe all verbal productions with the same percentage 
MORRIS 


nouns convey the same message. If 
i-semitic University of Michigon expected rate of occurrence of the 17 categories 


| ‘was ; relatively equal, rho might ‘be somewhat 
gnificant Nature of Nondirective "Psycho more applicable, but if the expected rate of 


A series therapy: An Experimental Investigation. ae occurrence is steeply graded, then the resultant ere 


sored by LEON Gortow, Erasmus L. Hocu, and 


high rho obscures the variations which the 
lied the sf, Tetscnow. New York: Teachers College, careful | analyst shi should be sensitive to. A cc 


University, 1952. viii, 143 pp. $3.25. defect of this analysis is that data of demon 
this book is more modest. ‘strated importance ‘such as the relative fre- 

ti the title. It proves to be a report of 20 therapy — quency of participation by different members a i 


In addi- three groups of 


motional 
tus were 
Accord 
lical ma- 


for the a 

convincin ra had been given for 
rom the tors utilize pre and post session n Rorschach, sen nvincing rat & . \ 


nted the tence completion, | and check list materials in ‘ing any set of comparisons chosen from = = 
- their analysis along with their specially devised : _almost enumerable alternatives generated in a 
- categories for describing the therapy discussion, study of this type. It seems inexcusable that the 
-‘They have two interests: (a) to determine the three authors did not use the two years be- — 
typical elements of a nondirective psychothera- tween 1 their ‘PhD. | dissertations, from which 
thod a = process and (b) to discover how the dif- + this book is compounded, and the present pub- 


sentative 

> Protes- 
present- 


method - ferential improvement of patients may be re re- or veneg to relate their work t to the rapidly de- a 
; qa _ lated to their participation in the therapy group. veloping field ‘of small group analysis. Their 
od. Their major unit for categorizing the thera- chapter reviewing the literature exposes the pro- 
peutic discussion is a “theme,” defined as the vincialness of restricting one’s interest 
ity min- | Portion of a discussion in which one member ic of therapy while tacit speak ie 
personal | assumed central rc role. Within a theme all generally ab about group process. 
communication is conceived of as being origi- Needless to say, their book contributes little 
tore and | Bated by a member acting as “client,” “thera- _ to the legitimation of “ group,” “nondirective,” = 
rm ques- | pist,” or general participant. These headings are “nondirective | group’ psychotherapy as 
tal and further subdivided into 48 _ Mmicrocategories, therapeutically superior to folk dancing or 


are recombined into 17 categories according to "prototypes of those which would be in 
to probe | what are reported to “seem to constitute natural such evaluations. It is in this sense that we may eS. 
cut-off points.’ The reader may judge the regret that their research team has now been 

¥ an plausibility of these regroupings: No. 1, , discus- broken up and the prospects of their improving — 

ind me sion of plans, insight and understanding posi- on this pilot study interfered with. gS bmetgant 

tive or ambivalent attitude toward self Fes i L. 


scores in 


discus- 
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Company, 1952. xii, 698 pp. PP. . $5. 00. 0. rent illustrations of human folly and weakness, _ 


opinion as a field of study suffers sfrom As journalist writing for newspaper men, the 
- # author’s vast repertoire of newspaper stories — 


_ the conflicting demands and approaches of three — 
- different disciplines—sociology, psychology, oa _and his live, journalistic style i is bound to serve 
political science. Added to this academic con- not only as an education in human behavior, 

- but also as a lesson on how to write good copy. 


Unfortunately, the author is also human | 


fusion are the diverse rules of thumb dev eloped 
by the many practitioners in the field of public 
opinion. The net result is that almost all of the | __ is no less subject to “being what he is” ’ than the 
, public about which he talks. To a ava | 


books recently published on this subject are 

very uneven, ‘reflecting the competence of the degree, considering his insight into 


¥ queer te bis and displaying ‘his human foibles, MacDougall fails to recognize 

of knowledge in the related fields. Such j is the many of these same processes conditioning his 

_ case in the present volume, wherein a professor — own beliefs. The author's predilection for the 
of journalism presents “a ‘guide for newspaper Ser statement, the positive, unqualified ase 


7 men and newspaper _ “readers” which equates sertion of definite e opinion, his inability to see 
a public opinion with any ‘and all social thought about him the many positive forces counteract- — 
= and action and which attempts to explain human - ing the negative ‘aapects of American culture, ; 
the concentration upon the -exploitive rather 


as “The Nature of Man” > (Chapter 2), and than the altruistic, all indicate the author’s own 5 


“The Nature o of “Society” (Chapter 3). As in cynical and polemic approach. The author’s 


“ 
the case of most such attempts, the ov ersimpli- _ -one-sentence subhead for Chapter 14, “Educa- 
and Schools,” is as succinct a characteriza. 


- fication of basic concepts results in a volume suena 
hich will leave most social scientists annoyed a tion of the critical tone of this book as any that 


and displeased. While the present text. may be this reviewer could compose—“American schools 


useful in schools of journalism, it probably tend to turn out conservatives and conformists 


will be of limited value to social scientists. and to discourage heresy in all fields” (p. 529). 
Furthermore, in this reviewer’s opinion, the The book is divided into three parts. Part I, 


student of journalism would benefit more from dealing with definitions and fundamental prince | 


a basic text in social psychology than from the les, is the weakest of the three. The popular 
present popular translation. presentation on of the nature e of man and the 
‘4 i However, this book does have a definite place nature of ‘society amounts to a series of over- — 
in the study of public opinion. While it may not simplified definitions and illustrations of such 
succeed in its attempt to translate social psycho- — basic psychological and sociological concepts as — sy. 
logical principles into newspaper paragraphs, it institutions, customs, ideals, ingroup-outgroup g 
does offer an incisive and impressive analysis of relationships, projection, rationalization, 
American customs and morals, which, like Thur- While the illustrations are well chosen, profes 
-stone’s definition of an attitude, includes within Will not serve to give the reader an adequate — does ; 
opinion “the sum total of a man’ ’s incli- awareness of ‘the basic principles underlying as 
nations and feelings, prejudice or biases, pre- psychological and social behavior. . There i is nO 
conceived notions, ideas, fears, threats and con- mention ‘the 
_—- vietions.”” ‘The author looks at life around him ments, such as status and role and referent — 
finds in all places much evidence of the group theory. 
irrationality of public opinion, or, as this re- II, on culture and public opinion, deals 
i: Gee ieee would prefer to put it, human behavior. oat with the major themes and values, as the author — 
"This is a refreshing advance from the often sees them, of American society, including such © 
unrealistic, logical analysis of "public opinion” subjects as legends, folklore, myths, taboos, 
based upon the assumption of man as a rational, censorship, superstitions, prejudice, , fashions, 
politica animal. The value of this contribution, — fads, crazes, mass hysteria, the Red scare, 
however, i is lessened by an over-concentration — rumors. The above words are the author’s own | 
upon the more negative aspects of man as a and constitute his section headings. The ngs 
oe creature: of habit, a slave to cultural fads and = tone is not purely coincidental to the content 
= fashions, selfish . weak and insecure, full of of the chapters. Although there is a great deal 
‘superstitions and inhibited by: myths and taboos, that one can disagree with in MacDougall’s 
4 resistant to progress, easy prey to reactionary ~ characterization of American society, the various 
_ forces, and incapable of intelligent thought or ‘Superstitions, myths and legends ‘of American 
Lo - action—all this explained by that meaningless society. are dramatically illustrated and, a as the 
_ phrase “because man is what he is” (p. 33). author States, “ It all sounds a little crazy, and it~ 
The book is well-written in a clear, is” and this approach to 
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what passes fe public opinion is a welcome and social institutions. He approached the prob- 
Tiation to existing treatments of the subject. Jem without pulling punches, expressing his — 
- This is public opinion studied as a living, every- — personal cynicism and negative opinion | of cur- 
4 day experience of millions of ordinary people. rent public: opinion. He writes in a lively, = 
j It is a down-to-earth treatment of fads and journalistic style, using many examples and i: 
4 q fashions instead of mass revolutions and race _ documenting the text with constant Spell 


riots, of superstitions, and folktales instead to actual newspaper stories. This reviewer can- 
of political philosophy and debate. It is a not estimate the appeal of the book to a ja f 
story of the everyday thoughts and actions of 2 - journalism student, but it would appear that 


- the common man—with all his faults and tow most social scientists will find the absence of i 
prising ofhis virtues laid bare. amy systematic framework or any effort at 


it III, although titled “Public Opinion generalization too great a shortcoming for the 
Media,” deals with non-media ‘subjects use of this book in a classroom. 
as leadership, language, the arts, religion and EDWARD 
churches, education and schools. Here, again, Cornell University 
find a novel and successful expansion of the | 


usual analysis of public leaders to include such 
ntelligence and Cultural | Differences: A Study ; 
interesting and daily American hero types as Cultural Learning and Problem Solving. 
sports and movie stars. The author offers By K. Ertts, A. Davis, R. J. 
daring the most sacred of public y “HERRICK, a and R. W. TYLER. Chicago: 
institutions—the church—considered d “too hot ‘University of “Chicago Press, 1951. xii, 388 
u to handle” by newspaper men. He dis- $5.00. 
acknowledged current problems as church de book reports one phase of an extended _ 
sure groups activities, the Catholic-Protestant study of cultural learning as it bears upon the 
conflict, the effects of religious superstition ¢ on 7 solution of problems in intelligence tests. The , 
ormists “tational public of opinion, religion and war, science, 2 larger” study is sponsored by Allison Davis and 
. 529). economics, politics, and education. It has long other members of the Committee on Human De- aoe 
Part . been known by students of public opinion that — velopment of the University of _ Chicago. an 
princi- -geligious affiliation and church attendance are book is organized into three major sec- 
basic determinants of opinion. | But very few tions. Part I consists of six chapters 
individuals have been willing to offer a critical by the five “persons listed as authors of the oa 4 
evaluation of this factor. This chapter shows © book. These chapters define the problem, sum- __ a 
MaDougall at his heretical best (or worst). | marize the results of studies of ‘cultural dif- 4 
Of the different media of communication, — ferences which characterize different groups of Be al 
“only the newspapers receive any detailed treat- children» in American the 
ment. The author does exempt his own findings: of 
"profession from his general attack, although he 
lequate : does show a ‘greater understanding for journal- raise a number of basic questions about eam’ 
erly ing _ ists as at least ‘ ‘sincere and ethical” who “come relationships between cultural backgrounds and © eee 
‘vatism nat intelligence | testing. For the most part this 
evelop- 4 sympathetic 2 awareness that would have been tion serves as a general - introduction to the re- 
eferent a tremendous help to the rest of the book. In Search done by Eells and reported in the three 
his treatment the television medium, the “summary chapters which comprise Part II and 
~ author jumps the gun with a poor prognosis, i in full detail in the 14 chapters of Part Til. 
— losing sight of his own cynicism concerning the This review will be confined to the actual re -' . 4 
low level of public taste. He dismisses a. search reported in Parts II and all 
= one short paragraph, including the sentence, ‘The principle purpose of the study | aor. a ce 


ta 


shions, | “the quality “of entertainment | provided © — to provide a basis for tentative inferences, and a 
re, and _ the first few years of full operation fell far ‘ for further t research, dealing with the extent to e 
of what it undoubtedly will be necezsary which group differences in LQ. ’s, as between 


egative to provide in order to induce any fans to cultural status groups, may be due to the pres- 
content — abandon old-fashioned radio” (p. 491). - Most t ence in the tests of materials drawn more largely — 
at “deal _ Studies today indicate ‘a rash of listeners getting from the cultural characteristic of high-status 7 
ougall’s — ~ ont of the frying pan of radio into the fire of pupils than from that with which low status z ‘ 
various television. pupils are familiar” (p. 51). The study analyzes 
nerican =  Insummary, the author - undertook what would — the responses of students from high and low 

be a difficult task for our best social 1 social status backgrounds to more than 650 a 

an analysis of public opinion in terms of basic test” items from used group 
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the of socioeconomic status. from 5,000 telligence, and to. measure 
a white children aged 9, 10, 13 and 14 years in _ scholastic ai and other special < abilities. It is prob- 
caer the schools of Rockford, ‘Illinois. One high and ably impossible to measure genetic intelligence 4 
low status groups were used to study the with accuracy. Tests of scholastic and other 


_ responses of children of differing cultural back- the source of the ability or the extent to which 


< a4) relation of status to I. Q. and to analyze the Se abilities, when there is no concern a 


~ ir. garded only as a plausible inference. bare ae isting group intelligence tests to prove that 
. ae The question is then raised as to the im- lower status children have lower genetic or de- 


A grounds to the individual items of the tests. __ the kinds of problems are common to the stu. 
® Moderate correlations (.20 to .43) are found LSet culture, can be developed once the abil- 


between IQ.’ and socio- -economic status. On ities have been specified. Tests of “develop, 


the average the students in the high status mental intelligence should measure the mental 
"group are from 8 to 23 1.Q. points higher than abilities or capacities of a child at any - given 
_- in the low status groups, _ depending on time after birth when environment has had — 
the test used, but there is a large amount opportunity to have impact on the 
: overlapping on all status levels. ‘There is con- _ velopment of the child. “A test of develop-— 
siderable evidence that high and low status mental intelligence should ¢ exclude items showing : 
- _ groups differ significantly in the proportion of status differences due to the cultural-bias fac- 
the intelligence test t questions answered types of items especially subject 
rectly; however, on some questions there is no cultural differences in test motivation. It should 
significant difference between the various status not, however, exclude those cultural or status 
groups. . Status differences are largest for verbal if influences which are reflected in the differences 
smallest for either non-verbal items or of present ability” (p. 74). . Two Ways 
those involving simple everyday words. WwW hen suggested for making valid comparison of 
status is held constant the different ethnic abilities of children from different cultural 
: _ groups perform about the same, both on the backgrounds. One is to base the test on prob- 


tests as a whole and on the individual items. The ~ lems that are equally common and prominent . 


- game is true for age differentials, if the sym- | in both cultures; the other is to judge each 
 bolism in the tests is held | constant. — child’ s intelligence in terms of his ability | 

Five types of factors are mentioned which solve the kinds of problems important in his 
may contribute to status difference in intelli — own culture and to devise some standard score | 
ee test performance: g or ratio ) system to make comparison possible. | 


_ mental factors, cultural bias in test items, test of Eells favors the common-culture approach even even 


the relative importance of these factors a z lems common to the different 
_ number of explanations for the observed differ- cultures and even though some of the most — 

; ences are set up and examined in light | of the - important types of problems may have to be 
data available from the study. | These results omitted because they are peculiar to a culture. 
are in no sense conclusive, but it is suggested | From this a and other research it is apparent — 
- that the most adequate general explanation for that differences in the measured intelligence of 


Sm , and | test skills. To shed light on though it may be difficult to find a suitable 


the findings resides in the variations in children from different status groups are due 


portunity for familiarity with specific cultural — 4 in part to culture-biased items in existing in- 


words, objects, or processes _Tequired telligence tests. To the extent that this is true, 


answering test items. _ Because the study was _ these tests are inadequate for measuring either 
designed to test the relative importance o of the genetic or the developmental intelligence 
the factors which may contribute to intelligence of children from these groups. Consequently, 


- test performance, this conclusion may be re- those who have used results produced by ex- 


plications of the study for the construction of velopmental intelligence than higher status chile | 
i a intelligence tests. The answer is conditional upon dren probably have overstated the cz case. It has — 
definition of the. author of a been recognized by researchers that. tests 
standardized i in one culture should not be used 


as reflecting intelligence, and a state- cultures within society; however, this is the 
‘ ment of the kinds of problems and situations most ambitious and satisfactory study yet made 
in terms of which intelligence is to be con- showing the influence of cultural: bias on in- 
4 sidered. Some confusion may be avoided by _ telligence tests. It is a well designed and well” 
differentiating three kinds of intelligence tests: executed study, and the results are _ clearly 
to measure stated. “The statement of factors contributing 
statu differences i in intelligence and the sug: 
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which | 2 developmental intelligence is a good one. The 
admonition that a test of yo te in- == similarities between white collar crime and 


should 
status 
erences 
ys are 
of the 
sultural 
prob- 
minent 


in his 
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ossible. 
sh even 
suitable 
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Ps purposes may be that provided | by present we~4 


e each 4 
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is especially true in regard the theory 
E 2 criminality. One such event was Healy’s “The 


= 


estion made about the development Pres The first two uaeetie define the black bee 


ip - tests of developmental intelligence seem quite market and show something of its extent. Black - a 
| insightful and reasonable but are not products — market dealings are shown to be white collar a 


q 


in any direct sense of the research. The case crime, defined broadly by Clinard as illegal ac- we 
made for the construction of new tests of tivities of business and professional men. The 
factual material demonstrates many of 


true differences of is The of the black market is thus 

Py a sufficient chart for anyone who wishes to con- Z shown to be different from that of liquor- law 

struct such a test. On this and many other violations during prohibition, because the or- 

i difficult methodological problems, few, ‘if any, | Gniaed violation of the latter laws was _ 

procedural suggestions are made. Also, it should — ducted primarily by men who . were not in the . 

be emphasized that there are many legitimate liquor business prior to prohibition. = _ 

for existing intelligence | tests. To the extent The third chapter describes governmental 
that our dominant culture is a middle- class attempts to control the black market, and speci- 

culture and success is achieved by solving prob- fies some of the errors it committed. The fourth 


lems that are middle class oriented, the most chapter describes the attitudes of the average 


functional estimate of intelligence for many citizen toward price control the black 
i market. Clinard briefly summarizes some twenty — an 
hich, seem to be culture-biased in favor of extensive public opinion polls conducted during 
H. Sewern or pl 
of Wisconsin assess the blame of the government, 
the public, and business for the black m market, 
The Black Market: A Study of White Collar _ business appears in the most unfavorable light, 


Crime. By MarsHatt B. CLINarp. New by far. As one high price-control administrator 
z York: : Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1952. told a Congressional committee, “After all, it is 


xvii, 392 pp. $5.00. the businessman who has the goods to sell.” 


fifth, sixth, and ‘seventh ers are 
char ters are 
Important _Single events have not occurred to a detailed analysis of ‘the and 


ve very often in the history of criminolo This % 
f gasoline black markets, and ‘to landlords as 
violators of rent-ceilings. These. chapters demon- 


Individual Delinquent (1915), study strate that t most black market violations were 
forced Healy. to the conclusion that the facts nature. The 


§ were too much for the theories of inheritance of ninth chapter deals specifically with the con- 


ting in- criminality. A "more recent significant contribur ception of black market violations as 

is true, we! contains an analysis of the various sanctions 4 

either for use in cases of price control ai and 

lligence 

ue, | ‘the "inability 0 of theories of and social 
pathology. to explain systematic crime. It also suspension suit, and rationing suspension 

ve that = freed criminology fr long empi pad _ order. This chapter by itself should answer an 

gy from its long empirical and 

> OF Ge theoretical dependence upon Uniform Crime Re- Objection that Clinard’s black marketeers were 

‘us chil- 2 | ports through the simple means of bringing: not criminals, even though the courts and the 

- It has | an criminals within the purview of the dis- Office of Price Administration tended toward — 

at tests cipline, not just those caught by the police. a marked” leniency with these law-violators. 

be used - Clinard’s The Black Market continues and One of the objections to the concept of white 

against extends the area of investigation of white — collar ¢ crime is that the legal procedure used os 

of sub- | ‘collar crime. It is an empirical study of the in these offenses is not always the criminal a 

s is the | nature and extent of the black market in this charge, but may be one of those enumerated _ 

country during World War II. The book “is above. Clinard’s chapter “Black Market 

on In ; well-written and very readable. When reading Violations as Crimes” presents a telling answer are 

a - the chapter on the meat black market, I again to this objection. All illegal behavior should | be a 

clearly 


ributing 


saw vividly | some of the — days when I studied in criminology, he shows, regardless of 
the type of criminal, civil, or ad- 


in mi 
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‘AMERICAN RE EVIEW 
- a studied, seemieatiiite type of sanction forces with all men of good w will, _ this in- 
imposed. A detailed examination of a series cludes most contemporary social 


- of cases showed that “both civil and administra- an effort to utilize not repudiate social wwe 
f 


tive actions were used in cases involving defi- (p. 71). The author has not avoided or distorted — 
nite criminal behavior” (p. 234). In addition, 7 facts presented by sociologists which might be 
= are no criteria ie which the relative seri- - unpalatable to one with his theological views. 
ousness of offenses can be distinguished by the At relevant points the views of the Church and 4 
type of sanction imposed. This is important, the the sociological data are scrupulously identified _ 

because of the common belief that the criminal as such. Any special problems raised for 

~—sanetion. is used in the most serious” crimes, Catholic student by the data are discussed 

_ with the civil sanction being reserved for mild _ Clearly and calmly, and with a virtual absence 

 “law- violations” and breaches of contract. Clin- of invidious comparisons religion and 4 
a is simply asking that all crimes and science. 

criminals be considered in any general crimino- Aside from its Catholic of ‘reference 

logical the book may be categorized as a compromise | 
_ Chapter Ten of The Black Market shows between a ‘Straight sociology of the family | and at 
that white ‘collar crimes occurred during peace- a marriage preparation text, written for an ele- ie 
- time as well as wartime, that crimes other than _ mentary course. A brief Part One presents | = _ 

those of price and rationing controls occurred institutional | analysis, beginning with a discus- z 
during tl the war, and that in many cases the sion of ethnic variations in family organization, oe 
violation: of wartime criminal law was at ce continuing with a sketch of the historical origins © 

same time a violation of a> well-established the American family in the Hebrew, Greek 

peacetime criminal law. Chapter Eleven con- Pf and Roman cultures and ending with a discus- 


siders various explanations black market sion of the impact of social change on the 


Part Two deals under familiar chapter head- 
a also shows that Awe people are not pri- ings with the American family. Considering the 


- marily gangsters and other shady elements a seen of the text, a good job is done in cover- AX 


_ have wormed their way into business. He then ing and critically evaluating much of the rele- 
i - discusses. the black market in terms of Suther- vant research literature in simple, clear lan- eat 
land’s ; theory | of differential association, ollering guage. On the sociological level it is eclectic in 
a number of pertinent objections to it as being approach, and like some of the established texts — | ne 
complete explanation. the field which s share this characteristic there 
_ The Black Market is, ;. my opinion, an im- is difficulty in assimilating the m many brief refer- 
factual and theoretical contribution ences to the literature into a consistent theo- 
a the field of criminology. . I believe it will play retical frame of reference. In so short a work — | ae 
an important role in the evaluation of crimino- this feature makes at times for a certain super- 
eae instructors may not find serious 
FRANK E. Hartu NG in introductory courses. 
University. “ths ‘an Professor Kane's book does not new = 
horizons in the study of the family, but very | a 
Marriage and the Family: A Catholic texts do. Without question it 


By Joun J. Mew. York: The respect of sociologists generally for its honest 
“xv, 341 pp. $3.00. and skillful transmission of much 
Press, 1952. , 341 L Pp. $3.0 00. -workmans ip and skillful transmission of much 


current knowledge in the field of the family. It = 
this text for Catholic students, Professor. is probably the best text available for 
Kane has ably demonstrated that adherence to ‘ta whe wish to 

the Church’s views on the family need not Jogically sound work which is ‘also avowedly 


: — appreciation of the use- Catholic where value judgments are concerned. 


throughout ‘the book, this viewpoint stated P. BA ATI 
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BOOK NOTES 


Organization and the Individual. By E. WicHT 
BAKKE. New Haven: Labor a and 


riews. 
rand 
tified 


be Bakke, Director of the Labor and Management the two theories. pat 


industry, and anes "present document concerns 


The author bases his work on the writings of — 
leading exponents of the two theories, supple- 
mented by some correspondence, and arranges 


about evenly divided among the discussions of - 


"Center, Yale University, attempts, in what he = Within the limits in which the task was 


calls non- -technical but precise language, a 


systematic presentation of basic principles deal- 
ing with the fusion of the individual and the 


defined, the author, in the reviewer ’s 


pr action theories which prove very 


- are The Organization and its Bonds of Organi- — discussion. Of the two the Field Theory wa 


iy zation, The Individual, The Fusion Process, The 
Problem Solving Process. These key concepts 
are outgrowths of years of basic. research an 
have been previously introduced in the author’s 
Adaptive Human Behavior. Here they are rn 


ation, 
Greek 


veloped further, refined, and models” 
latter two concepts are added to the 


i pattern which he calls “Structure of Living.” _ 

B An ingenious diagram of this structure is found © 
on the last page of the report. 

ay The publication is designed to provide the 
administrator and the researcher with an under- 
standable systematic framework so that diag- 
| nosis of organizational ills, problem solving, and — 


i research can be furthered. In addition, 


_ illustrates the application of his organizational — 


models and concepts to a number of 
managerial problems such as: 
an 


bar's 
‘This, ‘report is stimulating and 


For the academic man, however, its value will 


An Introduction to Field ld Theory and 


action” Theory (REVISED EDITION). By Cos 
Arcyris. New Haven: Labor and Manage- ~ 


ment Center, Yale University, 1952. 


| 


communication, — 
| the foremen problem, employee testing, the 
slowdown, loyalty, leadership 


_ more fully stated. The summary of the Int 
. action Theory included more controversial m ma- 


of the 


if the author's” purpose might not have been 


Interaction theories more generally than the 
relatively limited application to industrial rela- 


shown that both theories overlap to a large 
extent. Thus both deal with interaction, systems 
_ of variables, interdependence. Both subordinate 
_ the individual to the situation. Emphasis could 
Bakke have been placed on the derivative working 
— cepts as the elements which distinguish the ap- 


dive erse 


the same ole theoretical ideas. Moreover, the 
contributions of theorist- experimentalists, like 


could have” drawn into 


it stands, however, the work is scholarly 


intended 


Women: Econom 1952 (Bulletin No. 1092). 


LaBor, BuREAU OF LABOR Sratistics. Wash- 


ig ‘was prepared, as the author announces, ‘ <a hensive presentation of material included in th 


introduce, to the beginning student, two im- 
ortant and often used theories in human rela- orkers” 


“Interact 


“Fact Book on Employment Problems of Older 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


itself with two of these. 


the subject-matter under headings appropriate 
bert, compact report has as its chief aim the > 


for hi The h 


those unacquainted with the areas under 


One wonders, by of a suggestive query, 


better served _by approaching the Field and 


tions allows. Had this been done he could have 


proaches several researchers employing = 


nd will serve e the purpose ¥ well for which it v was ee. a 


the UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 


ington: Superintendent of Documents, U. 
71 pp. he Government Printing Office, 1952. vy, , 58 pp. 


‘This “slender carefully written volume This This bulletin is a revision and more compre 


= 
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uper- 
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Serious 
umber of excellent research problems centering 
onest 
ichers 
sOcio- | 4 
4 
TES 
mdustry. are 1950. Like its predecessor, it 1S Valu- 
— | on Theory.” The Yale Labor and Man- i able reference for the sociologist interest 
Center is undertaking to summarize the demographic trends and economic probl 
li broad theories bearing on human relations in of aging and the aged. Wherever possible, 


similarities and differences in Scurwanz. New Yo : Praeger, 1952, 

ay pal sources for the descriptive data, tables , and - Rapid industrialization and i its far-reaching 
social correlates provide the key to 


ing the specific structural features of Soviet 


a Administration , the Railroad Retire- 
— Board, and the Department _ of Labor’s 


Seat Employment Security. Seven n major : ‘of Schwarz’ s study. A result of poveranh but 
patient research, this study is a competent and 


ae topics are covered: population trends, trends in ews 
the labor. force, life expectancy, and the length — - minute analysis of such important problems as 
of working life, income end counces of income, _the growth and socio-political metamorphosis of — 
~ retirement and pension programs based on em- the Soviet working class, the social and economic i % 
ployment, the extent to which workers eligible "significance of the labor market, and the general | 
for pensions continue in employment, and the development of labor relations, working 
job experience of older workers. There are - ditions, and the standard of living of the Soviet _ a | 
twenty-seven useful tables and six charts people i in general and the Soviet in 
throughout the text. Last is a helpful listing of particular. 


related to the employment and economic status C@use its author prefers naked facts to verbal a * 
of older men and women. —Mit0N L. BARRON. ‘A embroidery. As a careful researcher Schwarz a3 
Population of the Federal Republic of Germany bs 
and West Berlin. By Paut F. Myers and 


been explicitly stated. He does not try to inter- | 


PARKER MAULDIN. _ Washington: U.S. pret the _ significant socio-economic develop- 
Government Printing Office, 1952. vi, 95 5 pp. ments within a larger political framework. Yet i 


price sndicated. | he makes it conclusively evident that the socio 


economic development of Soviet labor has been : 


= This i is the first of a series of reports ts published 
by the Bureau of the Census devoted to the 
Population of foreign countries. In essence this 


of data available as of any rash statements. This gives weight to his 
March, 1952 on the demographic trends ; which 
which is easily one of the most serious 
have occurred in the area now known as the the Soviet syst 
Republic of Germany. The tabular for- enging critiques of the Sovie em 
mats are characteristic of the Bureau of the 24 its failures and false ‘Promises that Foes 
Census publications. Da Data are presented 0 on - appeared i in English in 3 
growth and distribution, age The stuc study is based p primarily on Soviet sox sources 
_ Sex composition, occupation, employment status, and proves eloquently that a scholar, by using 
Soviet materials carefully and critically, is in 4 


Asa result ot war and the division of the the position to_ acquire deep into the 


_ dominated by ubiquitous state coercion, state ¥ nh 
- control, and general oppression. He consistently a 
- sticks to the facts and guards himself en | 


A imbalance in the sex ratio should be of particu- + 
lar interest. There were only 88 males to each ‘ae This is a sympathetically written account of | 


4 100° females ‘in age When broken the life and influence of Gandhi, with e mphasis | 


Within these one hundred pages of text, of this relationship one c can understand the 
: tables, and figures is concrete evidence of what revering treatment of Gandhi. | Sometimes we 
- has happened socially, economically, and politi- learn details ot only the disciple can record. Un- 
= cally to a once powerful nation. The Hitler rr fortunately, however, the book merely conveys 
a _— dream of “Lebensraum” | thas indeed become a the ideology of Gandhi. There is little of critical _ 
Saige analysis. Occasionally the book is a sermon on 


& publications of the Department of Labor = This book is not easy reading slaty es | & 


Serbs Son 1 1952. ‘xi, 127, ‘pp. 00. 
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NOTES 


the ethics of self- author wants for analysis of both individual and gr group reac- 
us to implement the message of Gandhi rc ° tions to disaster in terms of the social context. 
The theme of exploitation ‘The papers on “Social Causes Contributing to 
rat throughout the book. The pattern is like this: Panic” (G. M. Gilbert), “Research on Reaction 
a Asiatic: lower class exp xploited by middle to o Catastrophe” (J. S. Tyburst), and “Morale 
class, all of Asia by the West, Western and Leadership” (Leo Alexander), are exemplary 
exploited by his machines. “The author this: respect. Gilbert suggests that there isa 
1 mentions the fact that without the efficient difference between individual panic and social 3 
means of communication and similar improve- panic (in. which social facilitation plays a part). 
“ments brought by the British, the entire phe- But in both cases, he contends, destruction of 
nomenon of Gandhi's existence could not have _ the social basis for orientation must contain the 
come into being. Yet Muzumdar does not draw explanation. for panic. He seems to agree with — 
the obvious conclusions. ‘Tyhurst that an important next step for 
4 ti It is difficult to see why political r nationalism, : chiatrists studying» panic and morale is the 
“having wrecked Europe, ‘should become a pana-— development of a liaison with other social 
for Asia. Consequently, sentences like the scientists. ists —Lawis M. M. 


ing the farflung provinces of India with bands Wiley & Sons, "1952. xii, 


was set for the upsurge of political nationalism.” Professor Spiegel’s collection of essays, 
Also Gandhi appears to desired the brings together in one volume some of the best 

estimates of economists of one another from 

Plato to Paul A. Samuelson, 
| is a useful book for students of the develop- _ 
w 


of economic science. However, one may 


of the question some of the inclusions in the volume 


the Prevention and Control of Panic. (Held _ and the implied rejection of others, given that ae 
under: the ‘joint auspices -of Toe New York @2Y book is limited in size. For example, there 


or MepIctNeE and the Jostan Macy, is no article by or on Nassau Senior; only casual 
ie he . Founpation.) New York: New York mention of him is ‘made in connection with 
of Medicine. 75 pp. Neo rice indi Malthus. Senior, as one of the early apostles 
cated. hy utility, one suspects rates as much space as 


The ntaliealys at which these pay papers were on Mercantilism. It is unnecessary to stress that, 


given stemmed, apparently, from a -conscious- articles of this “nature, as much is 
& ness of the need for coordination and integration © about the writer as about the subject niet 5. a 
of thinking and research about problems of number of the articles included appear to 
civil defense, particularly the maintenance of justify the view that the editor is interested 
morale and the minimization of | panic. The mainly in having as many individuals as possible _ 

Transactions underline the “need for more represented, passively or actively, as it were. I 
ae __ systematic research and | greater communication _ have here in mind that better articles are avail- 
= in the field of disaster studies. Base, Pees. Spex able on the work of some of the people written 

Participants included psychiatrists, clinical presi As a case in point, it might be suggested 
e psychologists, people from the press and radio, a _ that Schumpeter’ S essay | on Pareto could have a 
and an official of the National Association for _ been substituted very profitably for that of 
Mental Health. Topics discussed included the -Demaria. There are ‘other instances to bear this 
vidual and mass panic, stress, morale, leader- may question of this 
ship, mass communication, and organization for 4 book on the ground that nearly all of the essays 
disaster, included in the volume can be found i in any 
"The rather chaotic nature of thinking in this ua good library, and the information contained in ie 
field is indicated by the absence of conceptual — the biographical sketches supplied by the editor, oS 
integration between the different ‘papers. It is doctrines textbook. Note the word 
_ evident that not all participants meant the same Sy “nearly. ” There are three previously ‘unpublished a 
thing by panic, morale, leadership, and o other articles on Clark, Wicksell, and Pigou. 
Of particular note here is Ragnar Frisch’s mathe- 
“A Pervasive and laudable theme is is the theories 
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capital an ond of the cunalntive (On tt the of orality (2) problems | = 

count, Frisch claims to have disposed of ‘discipline, and (3) problems of rivalry and 

_ Myrdal’s criticism of Wicksell. For the validity genitality. With each area, he details the gamut 

claim this reviewer cannot vouch.) and situations posed, in American 


re ae y available > in English. Of a total of eh For example, in the second poh | 
‘ thirty-nine articles, seven fall into this latter area, he makes clear that toilet training is not 
category. This consideration may the book ne necessarily the first situation, and certainly not 


V. SILVERBERG, Springer tions to many stato, 
9 pp. _ in his discussion of the other experiential areas, 


< and in his concluding consideration of criteria 


awareness ay? many kinds of social situations a 
“his appreciation — of the role of cultural and 
sts who unique interpersonal factors. 
_The book deserv es the attention of 


Harry Stack Sullivan for the idea that the Mitton A. MAXWELL. 
- personality is the maintenance of self- esteem Patterns of Marriage: : A Study of Marriage . Re 
and that the solutions s (ego- devices) ‘to this lationships in the Urban Working Classes. 
are worked out in a field of inter- Exror SLarer and Moya Woopsine. London: 
personal relationships. But Dr. Silverberg also ae Cassell and Co. , Ltd., 1951. 311 pp. 17/6d. — 


draws upon clinical data derived from nearly 


thirty years as a psychoanalyst to present his” The book should be read by social scientists, 
own theory of the genesis of particularly those interested in the family. 


Written by a research oriented psychiatrist 


— 


=! 


-_ Affirming that the early Freud 1 was ‘sound i in a psychiatric social worker, it compares soldiers 


his assumption that the etiology | of neurosis Z who developed neurotic illnesses | during service — 
to be found in the traumatic experiences of in- in World War II and soldiers admitted to a 
fancy and childhood, he nevertheless attempts London hospital without such illnesses. Inter- 

demonstrate a much wider range view and questionnaire data w were secured from 

_— Qxperiences is involved than . Freud recognized, 100 men and their wives from each group. | Sy 


that these experiences vary in different neurotic non- neurotic were 
cultures. Instead F reud’ phases of 
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Division). Science, Language, and Human Rights: price indicated. 
Papers for the Symposia Held at the Annual Coscrove, Marjorte C. and Mary I. Josey. About 


' is Meeting, at the College of the City of New York, |= You (Family Living Series, Vol. 1). Chicago: — : 
December 29-31, 1952. Volume 1. Philadelphia: Science Research Associates, 80 PP. Ninety- 
University of Pennsylvania 1952. 211 pp. 


$2.50. GERALD R. Gambling Among the Yak- 
ARN 


ANDERSON, 


OLD and Miriam SCHNAPER. ima. Washington: The Catholic University of 
_ School and Society in England: Social Back- | America Press, Inc., 1952 . vii, 58 pp. “Seventy-— 
grounds of Oxford and Cambridge Students. five cents. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1952. 34 pp. Expriwce, Sepa. The ‘Dynamics of Social Action. 
Josep W. Formosa: A Problem for 
United States Foreign ‘Policy. Washington: The Masex A. Crime in Modern Society. New 
= “Brookings Institution, 1952. xi, 218 pp. $2.75. — ‘York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. xvi, 874 pp. ae: 
In-Service Program in Action. New York: Na-  Fotey, Donarp L. Neighbors or Urbanites: The 
3 tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 53 oe Study of a Rochester Residential District. Roch- 
‘Twenty-five cents. ester, N. Y.: Department of Sociology, The Uni- 
= J. A. Marriage in a Changing Society: A _ versity of Rochester, 1952. 75 pp. $1.00. 
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Study Among the Fort OSSELMAN, Davin HArRoLp. Trenctitons in the 
‘Press, 1951. ix, “141 pp. 25. Adaptations to. Ecological Change ‘Patrick's 
= _Beerey, Arruur L. The Central Authority for Co- a Parish, Washington, D. C. Washington: The 
: _ ordinating the Facilities for the Probation, Im- a Catholic University of America Press, 1952. v, 23 
entists, prisonment, and Parole of Convicted Felons in Fifty cents. 
family. — Utah. . Salt Lake City: ‘University « of Utah, 1952. bee: Davip G. An Approach to Measuring 
pp. No price indicated. sults in Social Work: A Report on the Michigan 
Batt, K. V. Moral Calculus for the Modern World © tenement Study of Evaluative Research Bi . 
(3rd edition). Washington, N. J.: The Stryker A _ Social Work Sponsored by the Michigan Welfare 
_ Press, 1952. VI, 40 pp. No price indi ted. League. New York: Columbia University Press, 
Ropert N. Apache Kinship Systems (The 1952. xiv, 178 pp. $3.00. 
: Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Prize Essay for 1950). Gorpon, SrraTHEARN and T. G. B. Cocks. A Peo- 
Cambridge: University Press, | 1952. 1: 151 ple’s Conscience. London: Constable 
red on  Berways, EDWARD L. Public Relations. Norman: 1952. vii, 252 pp. $4.00. 
urtship University of Oklahoma Press, 1952. x, 374 pp. Gramps, Jean D. Group Procesvis in 
"Education . New York: National Conference of 
BILHEDMER, Ropert S. The Quest for Christian Christians and Jews. 82 pp. Twenty-five cents. = 
Unity. New York: Association Press, 1952. 181 Graner, Marcet. La Féodalité Chinoise. Oslo: H. 
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Pacem, Cc. P. (Editor). Problem Families: Five 
GUTTMACHER, MANFRED S. and HENRY WETHOFEN. 
123 pp. 5/-. Psychiatry and the Law. New York: W. WwW. 
Boour, DonaLp J. A Methodological Study of Mi- = and Co., Inc., 1952. viii, 476 pp. $7. 
gration and Labor Mobility in Michigan and (Editor). Men of the Under- 
Ohio in 1947 (Scripps Foundation Studies in 
Population Distribution—No. 4). Oxford, Ohio: 
Scripps Foundation, 1952. vi, 100 pp. $1.00. mw $4. 50. 
3 Brewer, JoHn M. Wellsprings of Democracy: Haveman, J. De Ongeschoolde Arbeider: Soci-— 
Guidance for Local Societies. New York: Philo- -ologische Analyse. Assen: Van Gorcum and Co, ie 
gophical Library, 1952. xii, 232 pp. $4.50. 224 pp. Ing. f 7.25—Geb. f 8.50. 
Iba M. On the Social Frontier of Medi- J. ARTHur. The Treatment of the Young 
cine: Pioneering in Medical Social Service.Cam- Delinquent. New York: Philosophical ‘Library, 
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‘Husren, H. H. and Sex Conflicts: Liv- Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1952, 
and Learning in Our Neurotic Society. New 306 pp. $5.00. wi 
York: The McBride Co. , Inc., 1952. 265 pp. Myers, Paut F. and W. ParKer Maupin. Popu- 
dation of the Federal Republic of Germany and 
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Jones, M. G. Hannah More. New York: _Cam- _ Harrap and Co. Ltd. (New York: British Book | 
___ bridge University Press, 1953. xi, 284 pp. $5.50. - Centre, distributor), 1952. 224 pp. $2.75. Bates. 
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Immigration. Washington: U. Government 
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the whys of agreement or failure between human 


potent, of the factors that produce satisfactory relationships. = 


Il Cases: Thirty-three actual cases in human relations which 
Bek be used in connection with Volume I or separately as a basis for discussion — 
among personnel directors, students and lay groups. The focus is on 
= material that will give the reader deeper insight into the complexities * 
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Administration 


Edited by Kenneth ‘The contributors to this book 
a experiences in applying the « case method of teaching human relations 
- developed at the Harvard Business School, whereby the student analyzes — . 
and works on concrete business situations. The technique and its effective- ; 
pe Ss ness are described in detail by the 18 contributors, who have all been active | — 
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